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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1914-1915 

The  University  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  Commencement  Day  is  always  the 
second  Thursday  in  June. 
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The  University  year  for  1915-16 


Registration  closes  except  for  new 
students 

Fees  payable  except  for  new  students 

Examinations  for  removal  of  condi- 
tions, entrance  examinations,  regis- 
tration of  new  students,  and  pay- 
ment of  fees 

Military  encampment  of  cadets 

First  semester  begins 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  9  :00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Christmas   vacation   begins  9 :00  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends  8 :00  a.m. 
Registration      for     second     semester 

closes 
Final  examinations  begin 
Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester 

closes 
Second  semester  begins 
First  semester  class  reports  due 
Lincoln's  Birthday :  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday :  a  holiday 
Easter  recess  begins  9:00  p.m. 
Easter  recess  ends  8:00  a.m. 
First  semester  condition  examinations 
Final  examinations  begin 
Second  semester  closes 
Baccalaureate  service 
Senior  class  day  exercises 
Alumni  Day 

Forty-third   Annual    Commencement 
Summer  vacation  begins 
Summer  Session  begins 

will  begin  Tuesday.  September  7. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

FACULTY 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  1005  5th  St.  S.  E. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.D.,  President,  Emeritus  519  10th  av  S.  E. 

George  F.  James.  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education 

316  10th  Ave.  S.  E. 
George  N.  Bauer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  1115  E.  River  Road 
Frederic  E.  Clements,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Botany  800  4th  St.  S.  E. 

Hardin  Craig,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

William  H.  Emmons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology        719  7th  St.  S.  E. 
Louis  J.  Cooke,  M.D.,  Director  of  Gymnasium  909  6th  St.  S.  E. 

*John  J.  Flather,  Ph.B.,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

315  11th  Ave.  S.  E. 
George  B.  Frankforter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

525  E.  River  Road 
John  Henry  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  412  Walnut  St.  S.  E. 
John  Corrin  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  3806  Blaisdell  Ave. 
Raymond  A.  Kent,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  High  School  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul 
David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

226  58th  St.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Francis   P.   Leavenworth,   M.A.,   Professor  of   Astronomy 

317  17th  Ave.  S.  E. 
Everett  W.  Olmsted,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  1025  6th  St.  S.  E. 

Samuel   Quigley,    M.A..   Assistant    Professor   of    Education 

522   15th  Ave.   S.  E. 
Albert  W.  Rankin,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  916  5th  St.  S.  E. 

William    A.    Schaper,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of    Political    Science 

625  Fulton  St.  S.  E. 
Carl  Schlenker,   B.A.,   Professor  of  German  514  11th  Ave.   S.  E. 

Carlyle   M.   Scott,    Professor    of   Music  3322   Lyndale   Ave.    S. 

Charles   Peter   Sigerfoos,   Ph.D.,    Professor  of   Animal   Biology 

1023  University  Ave.  S.  E. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

The  Aberdeen,   St.   Paul 
Andrew  A.   Stomberg,  M.S.,   Professor  of  Scandinavian 

531   Walnut   St.   S.   E. 
Ashley  V.   Storm,   M.A.,    Professor  of   Agricultural   Education 

1827  4th  St.  S.  E. 
Fletcher    Harper    Swift,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Education 

215  Walnut  St.  S.  E. 

*Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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*Joseph  M.  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

*Norman   Wilde,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   Philosophy  and   Psychology 

901   6th   St.   S.   E. 
*John  Zeleny,   Ph.D..  Professor  of  Physics  712  10th  Ave.   S.  E. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  M.  Holt,  B.A.,   Education  1400  Willow   St. 

Laura  Frances  Kendall,  Music  3529  Colfax  Ave.  S. 

August  Charles   Krey,   M.A.,   History  1201    7th   St.    S.   E. 

B.    F.    Pittenger,   M.A.,   Education  316   12th   Ave   S.   E. 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH   SCHOOL 

t ,  English 

Jessie  W.  Boyce,  B.A.,  Mathematics  1112  4th  St.  S.  E. 

Carl  Fosse,  B.A.,  Science  716  16th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Mary  Gould,  B.A.,  German  and  Latin 

Emil  Josi,  B.A.,  Manual  Training 

Ray  L.  Leland,  B.A.,  History 

Louise  McDanell.  M.A.,  Home  Economics     1286  Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

t ,   Agriculture 

*  Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
fAppointment  to  be  made. 


GENERAL  INF(  )KM  ATION 

The  College  of  Education  was  authorized  by  a  special  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1905,  and  was  established  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  in  the  following  year. 

It  offers  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  training  for  prospective 
high-school  teachers  and  principals,  for  principals  of  elementary  schools, 
for  supervisors  of  special  studies,  and  for  superintendents  of  school  sys- 
tems. 

ADMISSION    AND    FEES 

For  information  concerning  requirements  for  admission  and  inci- 
dental  and   deposit    fees,    see    Bulletin   of    General    Information. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  College  of  Education  are  advised  to 
consult  with  the  Dean  of  that  College  in  regard  to  their  course  of  study 
during  their  first  year  of  college  study.  When  they  have  completed  with 
credit  at  least  two  full  years  of  college  work,  they  will  be  admitted  to 
this  College.  During  these  two  years  they  should  have  pursued  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  which  they  expect  to  teach  and,  in  addition,  one  year 
in  general  psychology. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  College  of  Education  offers  a  two-year  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  Education).  The  preparation  for 
teaching  which  is  afforded  in  these  two  years,  in  addition  to  two  years  of 
previous  collegiate  study,  is  planned  to  include  first  of  all  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  correct  use  of  English,  both  spoken  and  written.  No 
student  should  propose  to  go  into  his  work  without  adequate  training  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  what  subjects  he  himself  expects  to  teach,  and  no 
one  will  be  graduated  from  the  College  of  Education  who  has  not  attained 
a  satisfactory  standard  in  this  particular. 

A  second  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  future  teacher  is  found  in 
the  courses  in  general  and  educational  psychology,  in  the  history  and  the 
organization  of  schools,  in  educational  theory,  and  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Courses  in  psychology  and  in  the  history  of  education  should  be 
pursued  by  all  students,  and  additional  courses  are  elective  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  in  the  history  of 
secondary  education,  in  school  organization  and  law,  and  in  school  hygiene. 

Another  part  of  the  teacher's  training  is  found  in  the  specific  subjects 
which  he  proposes  to  teach.  In  this  particular  the  standard  in  Minnesota 
schools  is  constantly  rising,  and  year  by  year  school  trustees  are  asking 
of  all  high-school  teachers  more  definite  and  adequate  preparation  in  the 
subjects  assigned  them.  This  preparation  is  not  possible  unless  the 
prospective  teacher  selects  his  subjects  early  in  the  college  course  and 
effects  also  a  desirable  and  natural  combination.     When  this  is  done,  the 
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work   required   for  a   Bachelor's  degree  may  be  arranged  to  give  both  a 
liberal  and  a  special  training. 

A  third  year  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The 
work  of  this  year  includes  advanced  studies  in  education  and  in  philosophy, 
and  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate.  The  course  is  planned  especially  for  those  hold- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  more 
carefully  either  for  high-school  teaching  or  for  work  as  principals  and 
superintendents.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  propose  to  take  up 
this  work  permanently  will  find  it  advisable  to  do  graduate  study  either 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  or  after  a  period  of 
practical  experience  in  teaching. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS    (iN  EDUCATION) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  Education)  is  granted  to  present 
candidates  on  the  following  conditions: 

A.  The  completion  of  college  courses  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  (120)  credits,  in  addition  to  the  required  exercises  in  drill, 
gymnasium,  and  physical  education.  The  courses  selected  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  in  charge.  No  student  shall  elect  less  than  four- 
teen or  more  than  seventeen  hours  a  week  without  special  permission.  A 
credit  is  one  hour  a  week  through  one  semester. 

B.  They  must  have  completed  Philosophy  1-2  or  5  and  Courses  1 
and  2  or  Course  3  in  Education  with  additional  work  in  Education  so  as 
to  make  a  total  of  eighteen  (18)  credits  including  those  specified  in  Philos- 
ophy. 

C.  Enough  courses  shall  be  taken  in  at  least  three  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to  secure  one  major  and 
two  minors.  A  minor  requires  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  credits  and  a 
major  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  credits  in  one  department.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  will  the  minimum  mentioned  be  accepted.  Usually  the  minor 
will  demand  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  credits,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
for  the  major,  depending  upon  the  combination  which  the  student  has 
selected  with  a  view  to  future  teaching. 

D.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  an  average  of  schol- 
arship through  four  years  of  college  work  indicated  by  at  least  as  many 
marks  of  good  as  of  pass,  and  must  have  an  average  of  good  in  the  courses 
presented  for  his  major. 

E.  A  maximum  of  eighteen  credits  is  elective  from  the  laboratory 
and  shop  courses  in  the  Manual  Arts  and  Agriculture,  but,  in  addition, 
credit  is  allowed  for  allied  courses  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the 
case  of  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  or  Agriculture. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  close  of  each  semester  examinations  are  held  and  students 
are  reported  as  excellent,  good,  passed,  incomplete,  conditioned,  or  failed. 
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An  incomplete  must  be  removed  within  one  month  from  the  opening  of  the 
following  semester,  or  it  becomes  a  condition. 

A  condition  not  made  up  before  the  subject  is  offered  again  becomes 
a  failure,  subject  to  rules  governing  failures,  luiilures  must  be  pursued 
again  in  class.  A  student  who  at  any  time  is  deficient  in  more  than  half 
a  year's  work  loses  his  class  rank  and  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  next 
lower  class.  Students  whose  absences  in  any  term  exceed  four  weeks  in 
the  aggregate  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  term  examinations  without 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

FAILURE  TO    KEEP   UP   WITH   THE   CLASS 

Any  student  receiving  conditions  or  failures  in  60  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  the  first  semester  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  shall  not  be. 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  University  until  the  opening  of  the  following  year. 

Any  student  failing  to  pass  in  one  half  of  the  work  of  any  year  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  register  until  reinstated  by  action  of  the  Faculty  upon 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

GRADUATION    WITH   DISTINCTION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  with  distinction  is  granted  to  students  of 
this  College  on  the  following  conditions  : 

A.  The  degree  with  distinction  is  based  on  special  excellence  in  the 
major  subject. 

B.  Students  who  wish  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree  must  regis- 
ter before  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  are  advised  to  register 
upon  entering  the  College. 

C.  At  the  time  of  application  the  student  must  have  an  average  of 
good  in  all  of  his  previous  work.  (For  the  purpose  of  this  count  one 
excellent  shall  balance  one  pass.) 

D.  To  receive  the  degree  with  distinction  the  student  must  meet 
all  the  conditions  applying  to  the  ordinary  degree,  must  show  a  record 
higher  than  pass  in  four-fifths  of  all  his  work,  must  present  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis  upon  his  major  subject  by  May  first  of  the  senior  year,  must 
comply  with  the  special  requirements  of  the  department  chosen,  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Faculty  for  special  excellence,  and  be  approved 
by  the  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

In  November,  1907,  a  small  school  was  installed  in  temporary  quarters 
provided  by  the  Regents.  Plans  were  put  into  effect  for  the  organization 
of  a  six-year  course  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  years  inclusive.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  from  this  six-year  University  High  School  in 
June,  1912.  The  school  is  now  housed  in  the  building  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  well  equipped  for  the  conduct  of  sec- 
ondary school  work.     Its  primary  purpose  is  to  afford  prospective  high- 
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school  teachers  an  opportunity  to  gain  by  observation  and  to  some  extent 
by  practice  familiarity  with  the  instruction  and  management  proper  to  a 
school  of  this  grade. 

The  critical  observation  of  good  teaching  and  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing under  skilled  supervision  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  teacher.  These  opportunities,  it  was  recognized  from  the  first, 
can  be  furnished  only  in  a  school  organized  under  the  direct  control  of 
this  College. 

COM  MERCIAL  TRAINING 

No  definite  course  is  now  prescribed  for  those  who  are  planning  to 
teach  business  subjects  (including  Commercial  Geography)  in  the  high 
schools,  but  all  are  advised  to  take  at  least  a  three  years'  course  in  Eco- 
nomics and  to  elect  courses  also  in  Political  Science  and  in  History.  Each 
student  is  advised  further  to  select  work  in  Rhetoric,  in  English  Litera- 
ture, and  in  one  modern  foreign  language. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  Commercial  Geography  wrill  do  well  to 
select  courses  in  some  of  the  following  subjects:  Essentials  of  Physical 
Geography,  Advanced  General  Chemistry,  Industrial  Botany,  Economic 
Zoology,  Applied  Geology,  and  Anthropology.  In  Economics,  courses 
are  suggested  in  Elements  of  Economics,  in  Economic  Geography,  in 
Industrial  and  Commercial  History,  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  and  the 
Elements  of  Business  Law.  These  are  general  suggestions  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects,  but 
each  candidate  should  very  early  consult  with  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  outlining  of  his  entire  course. 

MANUAL    TRAINING 

The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  who  are  able  not  only  to  handle 
'>ne  or  two  of  the  ordinary  high-school  subjects,  but  also  to  direct  the 
manual  training  work  of  the  elementary  and  of  the  high-school  grades. 
is  straining  the  facilities  of  our  training  schools  for  teachers  in  Minnesota. 
This  college  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  but  is 
able  to  offer  at  least  introductory  courses  of  this  kind.  Young  men  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  manual  training  work  may  register  in 
the  college  for  courses  of  this  description.  By  utilizing  the  shops  on  the 
campus  and  other  opportunities  here  offered,  future  manual  training 
teachers  may  prepare  themselves  both  in  woodwork  and  in  ironwork. 
With  these,  students  may  also  unite  courses  in  Descriptive  Geometry,  in 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  in  allied  subjects,  and  in  this  way  they  may 
secure  a  fairly  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  these  branches 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  regular  high-school  studies. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Domestic  Art  and  Domestic  Science  are  being  added  each  year  to 
the  school  course  in  an  increasing  number  of  Minnesota  towns.     Specially 
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trained  candidates  for  this  kind  of  teaching  can  be  prepared  onrj  in  a 
very  technical  course,  but  all  teachers  should  have  some  introductory 
training  in  this  field. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  work  will  be  directed  early 
in  their  college  course  in  the  selection  of  foundation  work  in  Economics, 
Geography,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  other  related  subjects,  and  will  thus 
be  prepared  to  elect  during  the  last  year  or  two  some  of  the  more  technical 
instruction  in  Home  Economics. 


TEACHERS    COURSES   IX   SPECIAL   METHODS 

Instruction  and  criticism  with  reference  to  the  special  method  of 
teaching  certain  subjects  will  he  given  by  the  principal  and  teachers  of 
the  University  High  School.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  additional  teachers' 
courses  offered  hy  different  departments.  A  full  description  of  each 
course  appears  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  under  the  work  of  the  department 
concerned. 


No.  Department  Credits  Instructor 

*31-32.  Animal  Biology 2  Sigerfoos 

121-122.  Botany 6  Clements 

20.  Chemistry 1  Cohen 

1-2.  English 6  Craig,     Beach,     and 

Northrop 

60.  German 1  Moore 

16.   History 3  Krey 

101.  Latin 3  Pike 

102.  Latin 3  Pike 

54.  Mathematics 1  Shumway 

26-27.   Music 4  Kendall 

92.  Physics 1  A.  Zeleny 

*Odd  numbers  indicate  first-semester  courses,  even  numbers,  second-semester  courses. 
A  combination  of  the  two  (e.  g.,  5-6)  indicates  courses  continuing  through  the  year.  In  the 
case  of  courses  repeated  the  second  semester,  the  suffix  a  indicates  first  semester,  the  suffix  b 
indicates  second  semester. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  ENGAGED   IN    SCHOOL   WORK 

The  College  of  Education  and  some  departments  in  other  colleges 
offer  certain  courses  open  to  teachers  actively  engaged  in  school  work. 
Some  of  these  courses  come  on  Saturdays,  some  between  two  and  live  or 
six  o'clock  on  other  days. 

A  teacher  who  wishes  to  pursue  work  within  his  own  special  field  can 
frequently  make  arrangements  with  the  University  department  concerned, 
whereby  he  can  do  such  work  at  times  suited  to  his  convenience.  Fuller 
information  regarding  the  possibility  of  making  such  arrangements  may  he 
secured  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  from  the  respec- 
tive departments. 

The  following  professional  courses,  though  in  some  cases  open  to  other 
students,  have  been   especially  arranged  by  the  College  of  Education   for 
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teachers,  and  have  been  scheduled  at  times  believed  to  be  convenient  for 
them. 

No.  Title  of  Course  Credits  Instructor 

5-6.  History  of  Education 3  Pittenger 

21.  History  of  Religious  Education 1  Swift 

22.  Principles  of  Religious  Education 1  Swift 

111.  Secondary  Education 3  James 

124.  School  Systems 3  James 

131.  Hist.  Sources  of  Education 2  Swift 

133.  Foreign  Schools 4  Swift 

142.  Industrial  Training 3  Rankin 

EXTENSION    AND   CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES 

The  College  plans  to  make  available,  through  the  General  Extension 
Division,  as  far  as  possible,  its  resources  in  teachers  and  equipment  to  all 
the  school  systems  of  Minnesota,  particularly  those  of  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Twin  Cities.  It  will  be  possible,  from  time  to  time, 
to  secure  from  the  College  a  series  of  weekly  or  fortnightly  lectures  upon 
almost  any  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  higher  study. 

Correspondence  courses  have  been  organized  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  all  of  the  subjects  required  for  the  State  Professional  Certifi- 
cate and  in  many  branches  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  A  special 
bulletin  of  the  General  Extension  Division  contains  information  in  regard 
to  these. 

THE   SUMMER    SESSION 

In  close  connection  with  the  work  of  this  College,  a  Summer  Session 
is  conducted  by  the  University  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  college  students, 
but  of  teachers  and  of  other  men  and  women  whose  occupations  prevent 
their  attendance  during  the  academic  year.  Students  who  prove  their 
capacity  may  be  allowed  to  register  during  the  regular  semesters  for  addi- 
tional work,  and  by  attending  the  summer  courses  may  complete  the  cred- 
its necessary  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  three  years.  Teachers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the  University 
for  special  preparation  along  the  various  lines  required  by  the  State  Pro- 
fessional Certificate,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  subjects  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    TEACHER^    CERTIFICATE 

The  University  Teacher's  Certificate  is  granted  to  all  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Education  and  to  those  graduates  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts  who  complete  Philosophy  1-2  or  5,  and  Courses 
1  and  2  or  Course  3  in  Education,  with  additional  work  in  Education  so 
as  to  make  a  total  of  fifteen  credits  including  those  specified  in  Philos- 
ophy and  who  secure  on  the  basis  of  excellent  scholarship  one  major 
recommendation  as  qualified  for  teaching  from  a  department  of  that  Col- 
lege concerned  with  some  branch  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 
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SPECIAL    LECTURES 


In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  for  the  College  of  Education, 
special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  open  to  all  students,  by 
men  closely  identified  with  public  education  in  Minnesota.  Educational 
organization,  ideals,  and  methods  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  concerned  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  inspec- 
tion of  state  graded  and  high  schools,  the  state  normal  schools,  city  school 
systems,  and  with  the  conduct  of  schools  in  smaller  communities. 

Public  lectures  will  be  given  also  by  men  familiar  with  the  educational 
conditions,  experiments,  and  tendencies  in  other  states. 


DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENTS 

EDUCATION 

Professors  George  F.  James,  Albert  W.  Rankin,  Fletcher^H.  Swift 
Assistant  Professors  Raymond  A.  Kent.  Samuel  Quigley;  Instruc- 
tors Chari.es  M.  Holt,  Benjamin  F.  Pittenger. 


REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  together  with  reinforc- 
ing subjects  selected  from  History,  Philosophy,  Economics,  Politics,  sci- 
ences, and  languages  according  to  the  special  aim  of  the  individual. 


COURSES 

. 

Title 

Credits 

Offered  to 

Prereq.  courses 

1. 

Hist,  of  Education  to  Reformation. 

3 

Jr.,  sr. 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

2. 

Hist,  of  Modern  Education 

Jr.,  sr. 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

3a. 

Brief  History  of  Education 

Jr.,  sr. 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

3b. 

Brief  History  of  Education 

Jr.,  sr. 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

5. 

History  of  Education 

Teachers  only 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

6. 

History  of  Education 

3 

Teachers  only 

Phil.  1-2  or  5 

19a. 

Technique  of  Reading 

3 

Sr. 

None 

19b. 

Technique  of  Reading 

3 

Sr. 

None 

21. 

Hist,  of  Religious  Education 

1 

Jr.,  sr. 

None 

22. 

Prin.  of  Religious  Education 

1 

Jr.,  sr. 

None 

101. 

Principles  of  Teaching 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 
Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

102. 

Adv.  Educational  Psychology .... 

3 

Six  credits 

104. 

Philosophy  of  Education 

3 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

105. 

Principles  and  Organization  of  El. 

Teaching 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

106. 

Rural  Education 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

Six  credits 

107. 

Current  Problems  in  El.  Teaching. 

2 

Sr.,  grad. 

105 

111. 

Secondary  Education 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

112. 

Principles  and  Organization  of  Sec. 

Teaching 

3 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

114. 

Current  Problems  in  Sec.  Teaching 

2 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3  and 
one     other  3- 
credit  course 

115a. 

Practice  Teaching 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

None 

1 15b. 

Practice  Teaching 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

None 

120. 

Classroom  Management 

3 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

121a. 

School  Supervision 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

121b. 

School  Supervision 

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

124. 

Comparative  Study  of  School  Sys- 

tems   

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

126. 

Organization  of  Higher  Educ 

1 

Sr.,  grad. 

Six  credits 

131. 

Historical  Sources  of  Educ 

2 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

132. 

Selected  Problems  in  Educational 

History 

2 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

33-134. 

Foreign  School  Systems 

2 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2   or  3 

141. 

School      Sanitation      and      Public- 

Health  

3 

Sr.,  grad. 

1  and  2,  or  3 

142. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Indus- 

trial   Training 

3 

.Sr.,  grad. 

Six  credits 
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INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

1.  History  OF  Education  to  the  Reformation.     The  purpose  of  the  course 

is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  educational  problems,  to  secure  some  per- 
spective for  use  in  current  investigation,  with  some  command  of  the 
facts  of  educational  history  and  some  ease  in  the  methods  of  historical 
study.  Education  as  one  phase  of  civilization  and  the  connection  of 
schools  with  other  social  institutions.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  reports.     Swift,  Pittenger. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education.     The  development  of  the  various  na- 

tional systems  of  public  instruction ;  different  types  of  educational 
theory,  in  connection  with  the  men  who  first  advanced  them  and  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  first  put  into  effect.     Swift,  Pittenger. 

3a.  Brief  History  of  Education.  The  origin  and  development  of  schools, 
more  particularly  in  the  modern  period,  as  a  preparation  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  educational  systems,  theories,  and  practices  of  the  pres- 
ent.    Swift,  Pittenger. 

3b.  Brief  History'  of  Education.     Same  as  Course  3a. 

5.  History  of  Education    (for  teachers  only).     The  origin  and  develop- 

ment of  schools,  more  particularly  in  the  modern  period,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  understanding  of  the  educational  systems,  theories,  and 
practices  of  the  present.     Pittenger. 

6.  History  of  Education.     Same  as  Course  5. 

19a.  Technique  of  Reading.  Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  seniors 
after  individual  tests  by  the  instructor.  This  course  is  given  in  two 
sections  for  those  who  are  specializing  in  this  work  and  for  those 
noticeably  deficient  in  voice  control.     Holt. 

19b.  Technique  of  Reading.     Same  as  Course  19a. 

21.  History  of  Religious  Education.  The  development  of  the  religious 
consciousness  :  aim,  means,  and  methods  of  religious  instruction  among 
certain  types  selected  from  ancient  and  modern  civilizations.     Swift. 

22.  Principles  of  Religious  Education.  Principles  of  education  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  and  application  to  religious  activi- 
ties and  institutions  ;  the  means,  methods,  and  materials  of  religious 
instruction.     Swift. 


GENERAL    COURSES 

101.  Principles  of  Teaching.  Educational  theory,  including  a  somewhat 
detailed  study  of  the  principles  on  which  is  based  the  present  practice 
in  teaching.     Quigley. 

102.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  The  experimental  and  statisti- 
cal methods  used  in  the  study  of  problems  in  development  and  ednca- 
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tion,  together  with  the  results  of  researches  in  these  lines ;   training 
for  independent  psychological  investigation  of  such  problems.    Miner. 

104.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Correlation  of  the  various  educational 
ideals  drawn  from  biological  and  psychological  studies,  with  special 
consideration  of  recent  social  phases  of  education.     Quigley. 

105.  Principles  and  Organization  of  Elementary  Teaching.  The 
course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction. For  all  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  or 
to  be  principals  or  superintendents.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  reports.  No  credit  is  given  in  this  course  to  graduates 
of  normal  schools  who  have  received  one  j^ears  credit  at  the  Univer- 
sity.    Quigley. 

106.  Rural  Education.  Especially  arranged  for  those  who  expect  to  en- 
gage in  some  phase  of  rural  education :  teaching,  supervision  of  asso- 
ciated districts,  normal  training  work,  etc.  The  aims  of  rural  educa- 
tion ;  the  status  of  the  rural  school :  recent  improvements,  further 
needs,  the  future ;  selecting  and  interpreting  the  curriculum ;  adapting 
the  school  to  home  and  farm  life  and  community  interests;  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  supervisors ;  essentials  of  rural-school  manage- 
ment.    Quigley. 

107.  Current  Problems  in  Elementary  Teaching.  A  seminar  course, 
involving  a  general  discussion  of  some  current  problems  in  elementary 
education,  one  or  two  of  which  are  worked  out  practically  by  the  stu- 
dent under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  through  readings,  the  visit- 
ing of  schools,  and  through  class  discussions.     Quigley. 

111.  Secondary  Education.  Secondary  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  such  references  to  the  secondary  schools  of  other  countries  as 
will  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  place  and  function  of  the 
high  school,  its  curriculum,  the  problems  of  present-day  importance, 
and  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  other  parts  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction.     Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.     James. 

112.  Principles  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Teaching.  Lectures  on 
the  general  methods  of  secondary  teaching,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
and  discussions.  More  particularly  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in 
high  schools.     Rankin. 

114.  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Teaching.  A  seminar  course  for 
advanced  students,  preferably  with  teaching  experience,  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  study  of  some  current  problems 
in  connection  with  secondary  teaching.  Lectures,  class  discussions, 
readings,  and  the  visiting  of  schools.    Kent. 

115a.  Practice  Teaching.  A  course  in  practice  teaching  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum,  carried  on  in  the  University 
High   School.      Before  registering   for  this  course  each   student   must 
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get  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge.     The  course  calls   for 
one  morning  period  throughout  the  week. 

115b.  Practice  Teaching.     Same  as  Course  115a. 

120.  Classroom  Management.  The  daily  practical  problems  of  the  school- 
room, both  in  discipline  and  in  instruction.  For  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  high-school  training  departments,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents.    Observation  of  school  work,  with  reports  and  discussions. 

QUIGLEY. 

121a.  School  Supervision.  Intended  for  students  with  experience  in 
teaching.  The  duties  of  school  principals  and  superintendents. 
Rankin. 

121b.  School  Supervision.     Same  as  Course  121a. 

124.  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems.  The  school  systems  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  principles  and  methods  of  administration;  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  institutions,  with  emphasis  varying  in  successive  years. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     James. 

126.  Organization  of  Higher  Education.  For  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  general  problems  of  educational  administration  and  who 
look  forward  later  to  college  teaching.  Historical  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  university,  with  discussion  of  modes  of 
organization  and  administration  ;  problems  of  departmental  teaching ; 
questions  of  class  instruction.    James. 

131.  Historical  Sources  of  Education.  A  seminar  course  for  the  inten- 
sive study  of  certain  source  material  in  the  history  of  education. 
Swift. 

132.  Selected  Problems  in  Educational  History.  A  research  course  for 
advanced  students  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  some  selected  periods 
in  the  history  of  education.     Swift. 

133-134.  Foreign  School  Systems.  A  study  of  the  current  school  sys- 
tems of  other  countries  with  a  view  to  possible  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  Intended  espe- 
cially for  experienced  teachers.     1914-15,  German  Schools.     Swift. 

141.  School  Sanitation  and  Public  Health.  Text,  lectures,  and  inves- 
tigations into  problems  of  school  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and 
other  questions  of  school  architecture  and  management  connected  with 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils.    Rankin. 

142.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Industrial  Training.  The  principles 
fundamental  to  vocational  training  in  the  public  school  system,  as  af- 
fecting the  arrangement  of  school  years,  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  on  topics,  and  re- 
ports on  observations  of  school  work.     Rankin. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Professor  Ashley  V.  Storm. 

Certain  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  elective  for  students 
in  Education  on  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Some  of  the  in- 
troductory courses  in  the  various  departments  are  mentioned  below.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  to  combine  some  agricultural  courses  with  their  prepara- 
tion for  positions  of  school  supervision  are  requested  to  have  a  preliminary 
conference  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 


COURSES 
Agronomy 

No.  Title  of  Course  Credits      Offered  to 

1 .  Farm  Crops  1 3  Fr. 

3.  Farm  Machinery 3  Sr. 

5.  Farm  Crops  II 3  Jr. 

101.  Farm  Management  1 3  Sr. 

102.  Farm  Management  II 3  Sr. 

103.  Principles  of  Genetics 3  Sr. 

104.  Grain  and  Corn  Judging 3  Sr. 

Agricultural  Education 
151a, 151b.  Organization  and  Management.  .  .  3 

Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry 

1.   Breeds  and  Types  of  Live  Stock.  .  3  Soph.,  jr. 

4.  Stock  Judging 1  Jr. 

26.   Elements  of  Dairy  Husbandry.  ...  3  Fr. 

Soils 

3.  Soil  Physics  and  Management.  ...  3  Jr. 

4.  Soil  Fertility  and  Fertilizers 3  Jr. 

Vegetable  Pathology  and  Botany 

3.  Agricultural  Botany 3  Soph.,  jr..  s 


Prereq.  courses 
None 
None 
Bot.    1-2,  Farm 

Crops  I 
Economics      1, 

Farm  Crops  I 
Economics      1, 

Farm  Crops  I 
Bot  l-2,Zool.l-2 
1       yr.       Bot.; 

Farm  Crops  I 


None 
1  and  3 

None 


1  yr.  Chemistry 
3 


1   yr.    Botanv 


AGRONOMY 


1.  Farm  Crops  I.     Olson. 

3.  Farm  Machinery.     Bassett. 

5.  Farm  Crops  II.     Arny. 

101.  Farm  Management  I.     Arny. 

102.  Farm   Management   11.     Arny. 

103.  Principles  of  Genetics.     Bull. 

104.  Grain  and  Corn  Judging.     Arny. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

151a  or   1511).     Organization   and   Management.     Storm. 
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DAIRY  AND  ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

1.  Breeds  and  Types  of  Live  Stock.     H.  R.  Smith,  Montgomery,  Asnnv. 
4.  Stock  Judging.     H.  R.  Smith,  Montgomery,  Ashby,  Paterson. 
26.  Elements  of  Dairy  Husbandry.     Haecker,  Washburn. 

SOILS 

3.  Soil  Physics  and  Management.     Alway,  Hungerford. 

4.  Soil   Fertility  and  Fertilizers.     Alway,   McMiller. 

VEGETABLE    PATHOLOGY   AND   BOTANY 
3.  Agricultural  Botany.     Oswald. 

ANIMAL   BIOLOGY 

Professors  Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  John  Black  Johnston,  Charles  P. 
Sigerfoos  ;  Associate  Professor  Hal  Downey  ;  Assistant  Professor 
Oscar  W.  Oestlund;  Instructors  George  D.  Allen,  Charles  E. 
Johnson  ;  Assistants  Harold  Hansen,  Adolph  Ringoen,  Helen  A. 
Sanborn. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits  together  with  reinforc- 
ing subjects  selected  from  Botany,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Psychology,  advanced  modern  languages,  and  addi- 
tional biology. 

For  B.A.  with  Distinction,  the  general  requirements  (page  9)  and 
six  credits  in  the  department  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  a  major. 

JOURNAL    CLUB 

The  professors,  instructors,  and  advanced  students  of  the  department 
meet  once  a  week  to  review  and  discuss  current  zoological  literature  and 
to  receive  reports  from  those  carrying  on  investigations. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to  Prereq. courses 

1-2.  General  Zoology 6*  All  None 

7-8.   Histology-Embryology 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

12.  Technique 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2  and  7 

15-16.  General  Physiology 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

19-20.  Comparative  Anatomy   of  Verte- 
brates    6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

23-24.  Entomology 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

28.  Ornithology 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

31-32.  Nature  Study 2  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  12  credits 

51.   Protozoology 3  /  t         Jr.,  sr.  9  credits  inc.  1-2 

56.   Morphology  of  Invertebrates 3\  Jr.,  sr.  9  credits  inc.  1-2 

79.  Mammalogy 2  Jr.,  sr.  1-2,  19-20 
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No.  Title  Credits       Offered  to 

Advanced  and  Graduate  Courses 

101-102.  Advanced  Entomology 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

115-116.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates 6  or  12     Jr.,  sr,,  grad. 

119-120.  Vertebrate  Histology 6  Sr.,  grad. 

123-124.   Blood  of  Vertebrates 6  or  12*  Sr.,  grad. 

131-132.  Embryology  of  Invertebrates 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

137-138.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

143-144.  Genetics  and  Eugenics 6  Sr.,  grad. 

161-162.   Problems 6  or  12     Sr.,  grad. 


Prereq.   courses 


1-2,  23-24 

1-2,  7-8  or  19-20 

1-2,  7-8,  12 

1-2,  7-8.12,137- 
138;  reading 
knowledge  of 
French  and 
German 

1-2,  7-8 

1-2,  7-8,  12 

1-2,  7-8,  15-16 

1-2  and  other 
courses  pre- 
scribed by  de- 
partment 


*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 
tMay  be  combined  for  a  year  course. 


INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

1-2.  General  Zoology.  A  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  emphasizing  the 
principles  of  structure,  physiology,  embryology,  classification,  and  evo- 
lution of  animals.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Sigerfoos,  Al- 
len, Ringoen,  Sanborn. 

7-8.  Histology  and  Embryology.  A  comparative  microscopic  study  of  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  tissues  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates, 
and  of  the  organs  of  mammals.  A  preparatory  course  for  most  of 
the  advanced  courses.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  laboratory.  Downey 
and  Assistant. 

12.  Histological  Technique.  Practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  his- 
tological  and   embryological  material.     Downey. 

15-16.  General  Physiology.  The  functional  characteristics  of  living  sub- 
stance as  seen  in  the  cell,  tissues,  organs,  and  organisms;  theories  of 
the  origin  of  life  and  death.  Textbook,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
laboratory.     Nachtrieb  and  Assistant. 

19-20.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  First  semester:  anatomy 
of  lower  vertebrates,  cyclostomes  to  reptiles  or  birds  inclusive.  Sec- 
ond semester :  mammalian  anatomy  with  the  cat  as  type.  Textbook, 
lectures,  and  quizzes,  laboratory  syllabus,  and  laboratory  work.  John- 
son and  Assistant. 

23-24.  Entomology.  Elements  of  entomology  leading  up  to  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  and  their  application  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  insects.  Textbook,  lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work. 
Oestlund  and  Assistant. 

28.  Ornithology.  The  study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  birds 
with  special   reference  to  the  common  birds  of   Minnesota.     Labors- 
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tory,  textbook,  lectures,  and  quizzes.     Some  field  work.     Johnson  and 
Assistant. 

31-32.  Nature  Study.  Discussions,  reference,  field,  and  laboratory  work 
once  a  week  through  the  year.  Especially  for  the  fitting  of  teachers 
in  secondary  schools.     Sigerfoos. 

51.  Protozoology.  Lectures,  reference  and  laboratory  work  on  the  struc- 
ture and  life-histories  of  Protozoa,  with  special  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Protozoa  to  diseases  of  animals.     Sigerfoos. 

56.  Morphology  of  Invertebrates.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Crustacea 
and  some  of  the  smaller  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Mainly  refer- 
ence and  laboratory  work.     Sigerfoos. 

79.  Mammalogy.  The  classification,  natural  history,  and  economic  aspects 
of  North  American  mammals  with  special  reference  to  the  mammals 
of  Minnesota.  Open  to  those  able  to  work  independently  under  direc- 
tion.    Laboratory,  textbook,  and  reference  work.     Johnson. 


FOR    GRADUATE   AND    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDENTS 

101-102.  Advanced  Entomology.  Advanced  work  in  the  ecology  and  tax- 
onomy of  insects.     Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.     Oestlund. 

115-116.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  An  advanced  course  in  compara- 
tive or  special  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  including  anatomical  technique. 
Students  qualified  will  be  directed  into  lines  of  research.  Conference, 
reference,  and  laboratory  work.    Johnson. 

119-120.  Vertebrate  Histology.  Primarily  advanced  work  on  vertebrate 
tissues.     Conference,  reference,  and  laboratory  work.     Downey. 

123-124.  Blood  of  Vertebrates.  A  comparative  study  of  blood  and  blood- 
forming  organs  of  vertebrates.  The  major  portion  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  research.     Downey. 

131-132.  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.  Reference  and  laboratory  work 
on  a  selected  series  of  invertebrates.     Sigerfoos. 

137-138.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  The  organogeny  of  the  vertebrates 
with  special  reference  to  the  circulatory  system.  Kellicott's  Outlines 
of  Chordate  Development,  reference,  conference,  and  laboratory  work. 
Nachtrieb. 

143-144.  Genetics  and  Eugenics.  Facts  and  theories  of  heredity  and  the 
application  of  the  laws  governing  inheritances  for  the  improvement 
of  a  race.  Lectures,  reference,  conference,  and  laboratory  work. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.    Nachtrieb. 

161-162.  Problems.  Special  advanced  work  along  any  line  for  which  the 
department  is  properly  equipped.  Nachtrieb.  Sigerfoos.  Downey. 
Oestlund,  Johnson. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Professor  Francis  P.  Leavenworth  ;  Assistant  Astronomer  William   O. 
Beal. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  including  Courses  51-52  and 
101-102  (the  latter  taken  as  a  three-hour  course)  or  Courses  13-14  and 
101-102  (the  latter  taken  as  a  three-hour  course). 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits,  including  Courses  51-52  and  101-102 
(the  latter  taken  as  a  six-hour  course),  together  with  five  additional 
courses  and  reinforcing  subjects  (thirty  credits)  selected*  from  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  additional  Astronomy. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  contains  a  ten  and  one-half  inch  tele- 
scope, furnished  with  a  third  lens  for  converting  it  into  a  photographic 
telescope;  a  five-inch  star  camera;  a  filar  micrometer;  a  spectroscope  by 
Brashear ;  a  meridian  circle  and  zenith  telescope ;  a  Repsold  photographic 
measuring  machine,  a  chronograph,  and  astronomical  clocks. 


COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits 

1 1 .  Descriptive  Astronomy 3 

13-14.  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Obser- 
vatory Practice 6 

22.  Spherical  Astronomy 3 

51-52.  General  Astronomy 6 

101-102.  Practical  Astronomy 6  or  12 


11.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Lectures  on  the  elements  of  astronomy,  il- 
lustrated by  lantern  slides.     Leavenworth. 

13-14.  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Observatory  Practice.  Lectures  on 
the  elements  of  astronomy,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  with  laboratory 
work  at  the  Observatory.     Beal. 

22.  Spherical  Astronomy.  Fundamental  formulae  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry developed  and  applied  to  problems  in  astronomy.     Real. 

51-52.  General  Astronomy.  A  thorough  study  of  the  general  principles 
of  astronomy,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  telescopic  observations. 
Leavenworth. 

101-102.  Practical  Astronomy.  'Theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments in  determining  time,  latitude,  longitude,  positions  of  heavenly 
bodies ;  astronomical  photography,  with  measures  of  plates ;  study  of 
the  method  of  least  squares.     Leavenworth. 


Offered  to 

Prereq.  courses 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

None 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

None 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

1  yr.  Math. 

Jr.,  sr. 

1  yr  Math. 

Jr.,  sr. 

Math.  7  and  11 
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BOTANY 


Professors  Frederic  E.  Clements,  Carl  Otto  Rosendahl,  Josephine  E. 
Tilden  ;  Assistant  Professors  Herbert  F.  Bergman,  Frederic  K.  But- 
ters, Ned  L.  Huff;  Assistants  Donald  Folsom,  Frances  L.  Long, 
Harvey  Stallard. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  including  Courses  1-2,  5-6. 
For  a  Major,  Courses  1-2,  5-6,  together  with  two  advanced  courses. 

COURSES 

Introductory  Courses 
No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

1-2.  General  Botany 6*  All  None 

5-6.  Advanced  Botany 6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

Special  and  Technical  Courses 

7-8.  Plant  Foodstuffs  and  Textiles 6               Jr.,  sr.  5-6 

General  Advanced  Courses 

101-102.  Plant  Physiol,  and  Ecology 6               Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

111-112.  Flowering  Plants 6               Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

119-120.  Industrial  Botany 6               Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

121-122.  Plant  Studies  and  Methods 6               Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

*Both  semesters  must  be.completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

1-2.  General  Botany.  Laboratory  study  of  the  structure  of  flowering 
plants,  their  organs  and  tissues,  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  common 
types  of  flowerless  plants,  leading  to  the  origin  of  the  flower  and 
seed  habit ;  greenhouse  study  of  the  behavior  of  plants ;  field  work, 
classification  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  spring  flowers.  Butters, 
Huff,  Bergman,  Folsom,  Stallard,  Long. 

5-6.  Advanced  Botany.  Greenhouse  and  fiel  i  study  of  the  important 
flower  families ;  detailed  study  of  the  evolution  of  land  plants,  and 
of  the  life-history  of  flowering  plants,  including  the  origin  of  pollen 
and  ovules,  pollination,  fertilization,  and  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo and  seed.     Butters,  Huff,  Bergman,  Folsom. 

SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

7-8.  Plant  Foodstuffs  and  Textiles.  A  study  of  the  botany  of  foods, 
textiles,  and  fabrics,  with  reference  to  their  source,  structure,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  etc.,  together  with  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of 
plants  to  household  processes  and  problems.  Open  to  technical  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Course  1-2,  and  to  academic  students  who 
have  completed  Courses  1-2  and  5-6.    Tilden. 
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GENERAL  ADVANCED  COURSES 


101-102.  Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology.  Study  of  the  factors  which 
make  the  plant's  home,  viz.,  water,  light,  soil,  heat,  etc. ;  response  of 
the  plant  to  its  home,  absorption,  transport,  water-loss,  foodmaking, 
storage,  growth,  fertilization,  and  reproduction ;  adaptation  of  plants 
to  their  various  homes,  and  the  origin  of  new  forms  by  selection, 
adaptation,  mutation,  and  hybridization;  structure  and  development  of 
vegetation,  i.  e.,  grouping,  migration,  competition,  acclimatization,  in- 
vasion, succession,  zonation,  etc.,  of  plants.     Clements. 

111-112.  Flowering  Plants.  The  course  is  designed  to  afford  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  the  determination  of  plant 
species  and  plant  types,  as  well  as  to  show  the  genetic  development 
and  relationships  of  the  flowering  plants.     Rosendahl. 

119-120.  Industrial  Botany.  A  study  of  origin,  distribution,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  yielding  products  of  economic  value,  the  nature  and 
use  of  these  products,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  obtained 
from  the  plants.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  topics,  and  laboratory 
work.  Open  to  technical  students  who  have  completed  Course  1-2, 
and  to  academic  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2  and  5-6. 
Tilden. 

121-122.  Plant  Studies  and  Methods.  A  course  for  teachers  and  for 
students  intending  to  teach;  the  subjects  of  nature  study  and  high- 
school  botany  are  presented  as  they  are  to  be  taught  and  not  from  the 
university  point  of  view ;  the  material  is  taken  up  in  detail  in  its  proper 
sequence,  the  training  in  method  is  afforded  as  far  as  possible  by  prac- 
tice in  the  Elementary  School  of  the  College  of  Education.    Clements. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professors  George  B.  Frankforter,  Charles  F.  Sidener;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Everhart  P.  Harding;  Assistant  Professors  Ira  H.  Derby, 
Francis  C  Frary,  William  H.  Hunter,  Edward  E.  Nicholson  ;  In- 
structors Frank  W.  Bliss,  Lillian  Cohen,  J.  Gerhard  Dietrichson, 
Wolf  Kritchevsky,  Lillian  L.  Nye,  Earl  Petti john,  Frederick  W. 
Poppe,  Woldemar  Sternberg,  Earle  K.  Strachan,  Sterling  Temple; 
Assistants  Curtis  W.  Appleby,  Mark  W.  Bray,  Alfred  W.  Gauger, 
Henry  Hoffman,  Henry  Peterson,  Ralph  E.  Porter. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits.  Courses  1-2  or  3-4  and  7-8,  Course 
11-12  or  Course  111-112,  and  Course  20,  are  recommended,  together  with 
six  additional  credits  in  physical  science.  Students  may  select  additional 
work,  on  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  other  courses  announced 
in  Chemistry. 
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For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  with  six   in  physical  science. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

Division  of  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

1-2.  General  Chemistry 6*  Those  enter-       None 

ing  without 
Chemistry 
3-4.  Adv.  Gen.  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis 6*  All  Entrance  credit 

in  Chemistry 

7-8.  Qualitative  Analysis 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

10.  Glass  Blowing 1  Jr.,  sr.  None 

20.  Teachers'  Course 1  Sr.  3-4  or  7-8 

21-22.  Household  and  Sanitary  Science.  .         6*  Jr.,  sr.  1-2  or  3-4 

169-170.  Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Elements.  .  4*  Jr.,  sr.  11-12 

Division  of  Analytical  Chemsitry 

11-12.  Quantitative  Analysis 8*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  3-4  or  7-8 

Division  of  Organic  Chemistry 
111-112.  Organic  Chemistry 8*  Jr.,  sr.  7-8  or  11-12 

114.  Organic  Analysis 3  Jr.,  sr.  112,    Physics    2 

and  4 

115.  Adv.  Organic  Chemistry 2  Sr.  111-112 

116.  Theoretical  Organic  Chem 2  Sr.  111-112 

117.  The  Coal-Tar  Dyes 2  Sr.  111-112 

118.  Chemistry  of  the  Essential  Oils...         2  Sr.  111-112 

Division  of  Physical  Chemistry 

121-122.  Physical  Chemistry 4*  Jr.,  sr.  112,    Physics    2 

and  4 
123-124.  Physico-chemical  Laboratory  ...  .  2*  Jr.,  sr.  See  statement 

125-126.  Adv.  Physical  Chemistry 6*  Sr.  121-122 

128.  Radiochemistry 2  Jr.,  sr.  3-4  or  7-8, 

Physics  2  and 
4 

Division  of  Technological  Chemistry 

131-132.  Food  Analysis 4*  Sr.  11-12 

Division  of  Industrial  Chemistry 

15.  Photochemistry 2  Jr.,  sr.  3-4  or  7-8 

16.  Color  Photography 2  Jr.,  sr.  15 

*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semefeter 


DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  AND  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

1-2.  General  Chemistry.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  metallic 
and  non-metallic  elements,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  organic  chem- 
istry.    Frankforter,  Cohen,  and  Assistants. 

3-4.  Advanced  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lec- 
ures  and  laboratory  work.  A  discussion  of  the  general  chemical 
theories  and  laws,  with  qualitative  analysis.  Frankforter,  Nicholson, 
Bliss,  Temple,  Dietrichson,  Poppe. 
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7-8.  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  course  includes  the  general  reactions 
of  the  metals  and  acids  with  their  qualitative  separation.  Besides  this 
mechanical  work,  the  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action  are  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  common  qualitative  reactions.  Nich- 
olson, Bliss,  Temple,  and  Assistants. 

10.  Glass  Blowing.  The  course  includes  the  methods  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  simple  glass  apparatus.     Frary. 

20.  Teachers'  Course.  Offered  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  chemistry.     Cohen. 

21-22.  Household  and  Sanitary  Science.  Elective  for  women.  Offered 
by  the  School  of  Chemistry  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Hygiene,  Economics,  Sociology, 
and  Mechanical  and  Municipal  Engineering.  The  course  includes,  for 
the  most  part,  a  discussion  of  foods  and  foodstuffs  from  the  botanical, 
biological,  chemical,  and  physiological  points  of  view;  also  a  discus- 
sion of  sanitary  engineering,  hygiene,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
tion.    Frankforter  et  al. 

169-170.  Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Elements.  The  descriptive  chemistry 
of  the  rare  elements  and  their  analytical  separation.     Nicholson. 

DIVISION   OF  ANALYTICAL   CHEMISTRY 

11-12.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  course  includes  a  general  discus- 
sion of  quantitative  methods,  with  laboratory  work  in  gravimetric 
analysis,  first  semester,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  standard  solutions 
and  the  necessary  stoichiometric  calculations  with  laboratory  work  in 
volumetric  analysis,  second  semester.  Sidener,  Pettijohn,  Stern- 
berg, and  Assistants. 

DIVISION  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

111-112.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  aliphatic  and  the 
aromatic  series  with  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  compounds. 
Frankforter,  Hunter,  Kritchevsky,  and  Assistants. 

114.  Organic  Analysis.  Practice  in  elementary  analysis,  determination  of 
special  groups,  and  identification  of  pure  compounds.     Hunter. 

115.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  treats  of  the  general  re- 
actions of  organic  chemistry,  such  as  substitutions,  condensations,  etc., 
in  a  detailed  manner.    Hunter. 

116.  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  will  take  up  theories 
which  apply  especially  to  carbon  compounds,  such  as  relation  of  prop- 
erties to  constitution,  carbon  valence  theory,  etc.    Hunter. 

117.  The  Coal-Tar  Dyes.  The  chemistry  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  and  their 
intermediate  products.     Kritchevsky. 
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118.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Essential  Oils.  A  discussion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  essential  oils,  including  the  terpenes  and  perfumes. 
Frankforter. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

121-122.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  consideration  of  the  theories  and  laws, 
phenomena,  and  processes  which  form  the  basis  of  chemical  science. 
Charts,  models,  and  experiments  employed  to  supplement  and  illus- 
trate the  discussions.     Derby. 

123-124.  Physico-chemical  Laboratory  Practice.  Physico-chemical 
methods  and  measurements.  Open  only  to  students  pursuing  Course 
121-122,  or  who  have  had  it  or  its  equivalent.     Derby. 

125-126.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  The  theories  of  chemistry 
treated  systematically  from  the  standpoint  of  thermodynamics  and  the 
molecular  theory.  Suited  to  the  needs  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  and  all  others  interested  in  the  advances  of  modern  physical 
chemistry.     Strachan. 

128.  Radiochemistry.  The  occurrences,  methods  of  isolation  and  investi- 
gation, and  the  physico-chemical  properties  of  the  radioactive  sub- 
stances, together  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  chemical,  geological, 
and  biological  bearing  of  the   subject.     Derby. 

DIVISION    OF   TECHNOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY 

131-132.  Food  Analysis.  The  course  includes  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  various  food  products  and  the  detection  of  the  common  adulter- 
ants.    Harding. 

DIVISION   OF   INDUSTRIAL   CHEMISTRY 

15.  Photochemistry.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  photochemistry  and  their  application  to  dry-plate  photog- 
raphy and  the  ordinary  printing  processes.     Frary. 

16.  Color  Photography.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates ;  photography  in  natural 
colors.     Frary. 


ECONOMICS 

Professors  John  H.  Gray,  E.  Dana  Durand,  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robin- 
S0Nf ;  Assistant  Professors  J.  Franklin  Ebersole,  Thomas  Warner 
Mitchell,  Louis  D.  H.  Weld;  Instructors  Lloyd  Crosgrave,  H.  G. 
Hayes  ;  Lecturer  Don  D.  Lescohier. 

tAbsent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits.  Unless  registered  in  a 
combined  Academic-Professional  course,  students  taking  a  major  in  Eco- 
nomics must  take  twelve  credits  in  Political  Science ;  and  must  take  addi- 
tional supporting  subjects  selected  from  other  courses  in  Economics,  Po- 
litical Science,  History,  Sociology,  Psychology,  or  Philosophy ;  or  from 
other  subjects  according  to  individual  arrangements. 


COURSES 

No.                                        Title                                      Credits      Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

General  Courses 

la.  Elements  of  Economics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

lb.  Elements  of  Economics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

3a.  Advanced  Economics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

3b.  Advanced  Economics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

5.  Economic  Development 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

7.  Indust.  Hist,  since  1750 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

31-32.  Physical  and  Human  Geography . .         6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

101.  Statistics 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  6  credits  inc.  1 

Production 

12.  Industries  and   Commerce  of  the 

United  States 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

13.  Economic    Geography   of   Foreign 

Countries 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  3  credits 

Transportation  and  Commerce 

73.  Railway  Problems 3  Jr.,  sr.  6  credits  inc.  1 

Business  Administration 

34.   Business  Organization 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

35-36.  Accounting  Principles 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

Finance 

42,  Financial  History 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr  1 

44.  Banking 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

46.  Property  Insurance 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

145.  The  Modern  Business  Corporation         3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  6  credits  inc.  1 

146.  Public  Utilities 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  145 

Economic  Reforms 

162.  Economic  Conditions  in  Cities. ...          3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  6  credits  inc.  1 

*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 


GENERAL    COURSES 

la.  Elements  of  Economics.  Elements  of  economic  theory,  with  special 
reference  to  present-day  economic  and  social  problems.  Marshall, 
Wright  and  Field's  Materials  and  a  textbook,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures.    Gray,  Mitchell,  Ebersole,  Weld,  Hayes,  Crosgrave. 

lb.  Elements  of  Economics.    Same  as  Course  la. 
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3a.  Advanced  Economics.  An  advanced  course  in  economic  theory,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  a  study  of  recent  theories  of  distribution.  Assigned 
readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     Hayes. 

3b.  Advanced  Economics.     Same  as  Course  3a. 

5.  Economic  Development  Prior  to  1750.  Development  of  commerce  and 
commercial  policies  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  modern  economic  conditions  and  theories. 
Textbook,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Alternates 
with  Course  71.     Not  given  in  1914-15.     Robinson. 

7.  Industrial  History  Since  1750.  Economic  effects  of  inventions,  wars, 
political  changes,  increased  supply  of  precious  metals,  improved  trans- 
portation and  modifications  of  business  organization  in  chief  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States.     Not  given  in  1914-15. 

31-32.  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  First  semester :  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth  and  agencies  effecting  changes  in  them;  effects  of 
various  land  forms  on  activities  of  man ;  elements  of  climatology  and 
oceanography ;  topographic  map  interpretation ;  field  excursions. 
Posey. 

Second  semester :  economic  and  political  development  in  relation 
to  nature ;  geographic  and  economic  interpretations  of  history ;  eco- 
nomic progress  as  a  phase  of  adaptation  to  environment.  Textbook, 
lectures,  and  reports  on  special  topics.    Hayes. 

Constitutes  a  unit  course  for  which  no  credit  is  given  until  both 
semesters  are  completed.  May  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  the  Department  of  Geology  or  in  the  Department  of  Economics. 

101.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics.  Principles  of  collection,  tabu- 
lation, and  interpretation  of  statistical  material,  illustrated  by  present- 
day  statistical  data.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  special  investi- 
gations by  individual  members  of  the  class.     Durand. 
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12.  Industries  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Agricultural,  min- 
ing, and  manufacturing  industries  and  internal  and  foreign  commerce. 
Industries  and  commerce  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  Lead- 
ing individual  industries :  geographical  distribution,  methods  of  or- 
ganization, production  and  marketing,  and  relationships  to  one  an- 
other.    Textbook,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings.     Durand. 

13.  Economic  Geography  of  Foreign  Countries.  Economic  basis  of  mod- 
ern civilization  ;  localization  of  industries ;  principal  extractive,  manu- 
facturing, and  distributive  industries  of  leading  foreign  countries, 
especially  markets  for  American  manufactures.  Textbook  with  lec- 
tures and  special  reports.     Hayes. 
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TRANSFORMATION  AND  COMMERCE 

73.  Railway  Problems.  Methods  of  railway  organization  and  operation; 
statistics  of  operation  and  finance ;  economic  principles  of  rate  mak- 
ing and  of  government  regulation;  railroad  discriminations;  competi- 
tion, pooling  and  combinations.  Foreign  railways.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  special  topics.     Durand. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

34.  Business  Organization.  The  principles  of  efficiency  in  business  oper- 
ation and  forms  of  organization  to  apply  them;  the  typical  depart- 
ments of  a  business  :  their  function,  office  organization  and  administra- 
tion.    Textbook,  assigned  readings,  and  lectures.     Mitchell. 

35-36.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  purposes  of  accounts  and  princi- 
ples of  account  classification ;  capital  and  revenue ;  accruals ;  princi- 
ples of  valuation ;  depreciation ;  preparation  and  interpretation  of  bal- 
ance sheets ;  income  accounts  and  other  business  statements ;  corpora- 
tion accounts.  A  laboratory  course  with  supplementary  lectures. 
Mitchell. 


FINANCE 

42.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  American  experiments  in 
monetary  and  fiscal  legislation  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  distinction  between  maintaining  a 
standard  of  value  and  the  providing  of  a  revenue  for  the  needs  of  gov- 
ernment.    Ebersole. 

44.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Banking.  Contemporary  banking  insti- 
tutions, both  national  and  state;  their  incorporation,  organization,  ad- 
ministration ;  reserves,  note  issues,  clearing  houses,  domestic  and  for- 
eign exchange;  the  banking  systems  of  foreign  countries;  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the  United  States.    Ebersole. 

46.  Property  Insurance.  Basic  theory  and  critical  examination  of  policy 
contracts  of  fire,  marine,  other  casualty,  title,  and  credit  insurance. 
Textbook,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings.     Mitchell. 

145.  The  Modern  Business  Corporation.  The  organizing,  financing,  and 
managing  of  corporations ;  the  position  of  the  corporation  before  the 
law;  methods  of  accounting;  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
corporation ;  the  question  of  trusts  in  its  various  phases.    Gray. 

146.  Public  Utilities.  The  economic  and  legal  basis  of  classification, 
consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  of  public  ownership  and  of 
public  regulation.  Central  regulation  compared  with  municipal  regu- 
lation. The  basis  of  rates ;  relative  rates ;  rates  and  service.  The  dif- 
ferent theories  of  valuation.     Gray. 


ENGLISH 
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162.  Economic  Conditions  in  American  Cities.  The  causes  of  economic 
dependence  in  American  cities,  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  con- 
structive agencies  for  economic  betterment.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  visits  of  inspection  in  the  Twin  Cities.     Lescohier. 

ENGLISH 

Professors  Richard  BurtonI,  Hardin  Craig,  Frederick  Klaeber  ;  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  Elmer  Stoll;  Assistant  Professors  Joseph  W. 
Beach,  Oscar  W.  Firkins,  George  N.  Northrop. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  including  Course  1-2. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  including  Courses  1-2, 
3,  5,  8,  and  55.  together  with  twelve  credits  in  Rhetoric  (not  including 
Course  1-2). 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

1-2.  Gen.  Survey  Eng.  Literature 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  Rhet.  1-2 

3.  Old  English 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

4.  Advanced  Old  English 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  3 

5a.  Chaucer 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

5b.  Chaucer 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

6.  Spenser 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

8.  Hist,  of  English  Language 1  Jr.,  sr.  3 

55.  Shakespeare 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

56.  Advanced  Shakespeare 3  Jr.,  sr.  55 

57.  Elizabethan  Literature 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

59-60.  Modern  Drama 6*  Sr.  1-2 

62.  Milton 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

63.  19th  Century  Literature 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

66.   Browning-Tennyson 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

68.  English  Novel 3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

70.  Moral  Forces  in  Eng.  Literature.  .  3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

72.  Eng.  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  3  Jr.,  sr.  1-2 

101.  Middle  English 2  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2  and  3,  or  3 

and  4 

103.  Piers  the  Plowman 2  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2  and  3,  or  3 

and  4 

105.  18th  Century  Literature 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

108.   Romantic  Movement 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

109-110.  English  Humorists 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

111-112.  17th  Century  Prose 6*  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

113-114.  Drama 6  Sr.,  grad.  12  credits 

115.  English  Idiom 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

118.  Bible  as  Literature 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

119-120.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.  .  .  6*  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

121.  American  Literature 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2 

123-124.  Meredith 4*  Sr.,  grad.  See  statement 

125.   Biography 2  Sr.,  grad.  See  statement 

127.  17th  Century  Drama 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  55,56 

*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 


tAbsent  on  leave,  1914-15. 
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1-2.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature  (includes  the  literature 
produced  in  the  United  States).  Designed  to  cover  the  whole  period 
in  historical  outline,  and  to  prepare  for  a  more  minute  study  of  spe- 
cial periods.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings.  Craig, 
Beach,  Northrop. 

3.  Old  English.     The  language  with  reading  of  representative  selections 

of   Old  English  prose  and  poetry.     The   relation   to  modern   English 
particularly  emphasized.     Klaeber,  Firkins. 

4.  Advanced    Old    English.      A    continuation    of    the    preceding    course. 

Klaeber. 

5a.  Chaucer.  The  grammar  and  literary  forms  of  fourteenth-century 
English,  with  selected  readings  from  Chaucer's  works.  Special  atten- 
tion to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  Course  1-2.     Firkins,  Beach. 

5b.  Chaucer.     Same  as  Course  5a.    Beach. 

6.  Spenser.  The  forms  and  literary  influences  in  the  Elizabethan  period 
illustrated  in  the  poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser,  with  very  brief  readings 
from  the  minor  poems,  extended  study  of  the  Faerie  Queene  (more 
than  three  books),  with  talks  illustrative  of  sixteenth-century  history, 
life,  and  letters.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking 
Course  1-2.     Firkins. 

8.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Outlines  of  the  history  of  the 
language.     Lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Klaeber. 

55.  Shakespeare.  An  introductory  study  of  Shakespeare's  development 
as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  with  reading  of  representative  plays.  Craig, 
Northrop. 

56.  The  Later  Plays  of  Shakespeare.     Intensive  classroom  analysis  of 

four     plays.       Comprehensive     collateral     reading     of     other     plays. 
Northrop. 

57.  Elizabethan  Literature.  A  study  of  Elizabethan  authors  exclusive 
of  Shakespeare.     Stoll. 

59-60.  The  Modern  Drama.  Contemporary  drama  from  1870  to  the  pres- 
ent; the  new  impulse  in  dramatic  literature  under  the  stimulus  of  lat- 
ter-day thought.     Stoll. 

62.  Milton.  The  principal  poets  of  the  time  of  Charles  I  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate with  special  emphasis  upon  Milton.     Northrop. 

63.  Outline  of  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.     The  main  features  of 

Victorian    literature,    with    particular    emphasis    upon    the    poetry    of 
Arnold  and  the  prose  of  Carlyle.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Northrop. 
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(»().  Browning  and  Tennyson.    A  reading  of  the  representative  work  of 
the  two  major  poets  of  the  Victorian  era,  in  order  to  show  their  qual 
ity  and  contrasted  power.     Stoll. 

68.  The  English  Novel.  Principles  and  personalities  in  the  evolution  of 
the  English  novel.     Written  reports  on  selected  novels.     Craig. 

70.  Moral  Forces  in  English  Literature.  The  moral  forces  in  modern 
English  literature,  as  seen  in  individual  authors  and  in  literary  move- 
ments and  tendencies,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies.    Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Beach. 

72.  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  The  study  of  a  large 
number  of  traditional  ballads,  English  and  foreign,  and  the  study  of 
ballad  style  and  origins.     Stoll. 

101.  Introduction  to  Middle  English.  An  outline  of  Middle  English 
grammar,  including  the  interpretation  of  selected  texts.  Alternates 
with  Course  103.     Klaeber. 

103.  Piers  the  Plowman.  A  critical  study  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Alter- 
nates with  Course  101.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Klaeber. 

105.  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  :  The  Rise  of  Naturalism  and 
Romanticism.  Eighteenth-century  English  literature  from  Pope  to 
Burns,  with  special  reference  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  naturalism 
and  romanticism.     Craig. 

108.  The  Romantic  Movement.  The  Romantic  School  of  poets  from 
Wordsworth  to  Keats  and  the  influence  of  the  revolution  in  France. 
Craig. 

109-110.  English  Humorists.  The  manifestations  of  the  comic  spirit  in 
modern  literature,  chiefly  in  England ;  humor,  wit,  comedy,  and  satire, 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  a  criticism  of  life  and  with  ex- 
tended illustrations  from  the  dramatists,  novelists,  essayists,  and  poets. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Beach. 

111-112.  Seventeenth-Century  Prose.  First  semester:  general  survey 
of  the  prose  of  the  century  to  1660.  Second  semester :  literature  of 
the  Restoration,  with  particular  study  of  Dryden.  Course  3-4  in  His- 
tory is  a  desirable  prerequisite.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Northrop. 

113-114.  The  Drama:  Structure  and  Evolution.  First  semester:  theory 
of  the  drama  and  history  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Second  se- 
mester :  recent  drama,  continental,  English.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  first  semester.     Firkins. 

115.  English  Idiom.  A  discussion  of  current  idiom  with  the  purpose  of 
relating  it  to  the  underlying  principles  of  historic  development.  Not 
offered  in  1914-15.    Burton. 
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118.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  A  literary  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  special  attention  to  forms  and  the  critical  study  of  Selected 
readings.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Burton. 

119-120.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.  A  brief  treatment  of  ele- 
ments or  forces  in  literature,  e.g.,  clearness,  vigor,  beauty,  precision, 
art,  taste,  humor,  ethics,  truth,  and  the  like ;  an  exposition  of  liter- 
ary types,  e.g.,  the  lyric,  epic,  drama,  short  story,  novel,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  the  standards  and  methods  of  judging  each.  Before  regis- 
tering,  consult   instructor.     Firkins. 

121.  American  Llterature.  Lectures  on  American  literature,  with  ex- 
tensive readings  from  the  principal  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this 
country.     Not  offered   in   1914-15.     Craig. 

123-124.  Seminar  in  George  Meredith.  Meredith's  personality,  literary 
method,  and  philosophy  of  life,  as  seen  chiefly  in  his  novels  and  poems. 
Open  upon  approval  of  the  instructor  to  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  twelve  credits  in  the  department.     Beach. 

125.  Biography.  A  study  of  important  English  biographies,  with  atten- 
tion to  notable  journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  Open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  English,  and, 
upon  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  seniors  who  have  twelve  credits  in 
the  department.     Northrop. 

127.  Seventeenth-Century  Drama.  The  drama  from  the  Restoration 
to  the   rise  of   sentimental  comedv.     Stoll. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

Professor  William  H.  Emmons;  Assistant  Professors  Frank  F.  Grout, 
Chessley  J.  Posey;  Instructors  A.  Walfred  Johnston,  Edgar  K. 
Soper;  in  the  Extension  Division,  Assistant  Professor  Edward  M. 
Lehnerts. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits  with  reinforcing  sub- 
jects selected  from  Animal  Biology,  Botany.  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Topographic  Drawing,  advanced  modern  languages,  and  addi- 
tional  Geology.   Mineralogy,  and  Geography. 

COURSES 

No,                                        Title                                      Credits      Offered  to  Prereq.    courses 

1.  General  Geology 3               Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  None 

3.  Laboratory  Work 1                Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  Supports  1 

4.  Geology  of  Minnesota 3                Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

6.  Historical  Geology 3               Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

8.   Hist.  Geol.  Laboratory 1                 Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  Supports4and  6 
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No.  Title  Credits     Offere.  to  Prereq.  Courses 

15a.  Minerals  and  Rocks 1  Jr.,  sr.  1 

15b.  Minerals  and  Rocks 1  Jr.,  sr.  1 

21.  Elements  of  Mineralogy 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  See  statement 

22.  Descriptive  Mineralogy 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  21 

29.  General  Physiography 3  Jr.,  sr.  None 

31-32.   Phys.  and  Human  Geography.  ...  6*  Soph.,  jr.  None 

34.  Meteorology 3  Jr.,  sr.  1  or  29 

36.  Geography  of  North  America 3  Jr.,  sr.  1  or  29 

61.   Physical  Mineralogy 3  Jr.,  sr.  22 

71.  Applied  Geology 3  Jr.,  sr.  1,  21,  22 

116.  Geography  of  Latin  America 3  Sr.,  grad.  1,  29,  or  31-32 

and  3  credits 
in  Geography 

118.  Geography  of  Eurasia 3  Sr.,  grad.  Same  as  for  116 

160.  Field  Geology 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  See  statement 

188.  Field  Work  in  Geography 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1  or  29 

*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

1.  General  Geology.  A  synoptical  treatment  of  the  earth  and  geologic 
processes.  Physiographic,  dynamic,  and  structural  geology,  with  a 
brief  introduction  to  historical  geology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
field  excursions,  map  study,  and  conferences.  Emmons,  Johnston. 
Broderick. 

3.  Laboratory  Work.     Supplements  Course  1  with  study  of  rocks  and  ores, 

topographic  and  geologic  maps,  and  reference  reading.  Johnston, 
Broderick,  and  Assistants. 

4.  Geology  of   Minnesota.     The  physical   geography   and  geological   his- 

tory of  Minnesota.  The  relations  of  industrial  development  to  geo- 
logical features.  The  principles  of  pre-Cambrian  geology  as  exempli- 
fied in  Minnesota.     Johnston. 

6.  Historical  Geology.  The  geological  history  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  more  important  types  of  fossils  and  their  relations. 
Emmons,  Soper. 

8.  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  Work.  The  interpretation  of  geo- 
logic maps  and  sections ;  structural  relations ;  study  of  fossils  and 
rock  specimens.    Johnston. 

15a.  Minerals  and  Rocks.  An  outline  study  of  general  principles  of 
petrography ;  classification  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  practice  in 
their    identification.      Reference    reading    and    field    work.     Grout. 

15b.  Minerals  and  Rocks.     Same  as  Course  15a. 

21.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  The  crystal  systems ;  morphological,  phys- 
ical, and  chemical  character  of  minerals ;  occurrence,  genesis,  and 
uses  of  minerals  ;  classification  and  description  of  common  minerals. 
Determinative  work  in  laboratory,  blowpipe  analysis,  sight  identi- 
fication. Open  to  students  who  have  had  or  who  are  taking  Chem- 
istrv.     Grout. 
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22.  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  A  continuation  of  Course  21,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  metalliferous  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Labor- 
atory determinations  and  sight  identification.  The  use  of  the  goniom- 
eter and  microscope.  Laboratory  work,  reference  reading,  and  field 
excursions. 

29.  General  Physiography.  Principles  of  earth  sculpture;  physiographic 
changes  in  progress,  and  agencies  causing  them ;  hydrography  and 
oceanography ;  planetary  relations ;  climatology ;  laboratory  confer- 
ences on  interpretation  of  topographic  maps;  field  excursions.     Posey. 

31-32.  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  First  semester:  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth  and  agencies  effecting  changes  in  them  ;  effects  of 
various  land  forms  on  activities  of  man ;  elements  of  climatology  and 
oceanography ;  topographic  map  interpretation ;  field  excursions. 
Posey. 

Second  semester  :  economic  and  political  development  in  relation 
to  nature ;  the  geographic  and  economic  interpretations  of  history ; 
economic  progress  as  a  phase  of  adaptation  to  environment.  Text- 
book, lectures,  and  reports  on  special  topics.     Hayes. 

Constitutes  a  unit  course  for  which  no  credit  is  given  until  both 
semesters  are  completed.  May  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  or  in  the  Department 
of  Economics.     Not  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  29. 

34.  Meteorology.  The  properties  and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  in- 
cluding composition,  temperature,  pressure,  and  circulation  ;  the  work 
of  the  Weather  Bureau;  the  major  climatic  divisions  of  the  earth  and 
their  climates.     Posey. 

36.  Geography  of  North  America.  The  regional  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  their  physiography,  climate,  natural  resources,  and 
people.  The  utilization  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  em- 
phasized.    Posey. 

61.  Physical  Mineralogy.  The  form,  optical  and  physical  properties  of 
of  minerals;  expansion  and  conductivity;  pyroelectricity ;  hardness. 
percussion  and  etch  figures ;  cleavage  and  gliding  planes,  etc.  Offered 
if  enough  students  apply.     Grout. 

71.  Applied  Geology.  The  occurrence,  genesis,  distribution,  and  uses  of 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  of  economic 
value.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Soper. 

116.  Geography  of  Latin  America.  The  regional  geography  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries;  their  geology,  topography,  climate,  natural  re- 
sources, people,  industries,  and  trade.  The  trade  relations  between 
Latin-American  countries  and  the  United  States  is  given  special  atten- 
tion. Given  in  alternate  years  with  Course  118.  Not  given  in  1914-15. 
Posey. 
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118.  Geography   of   Eurasia.     The   regional  geography    of    Eurasia;   the 

geology,  topography,  climate,  and  natural  resources,  people-,  industries, 
and  trade  of  these  countries.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  attitude 
of  the  major  European  countries  to  the  "new"  lands  of  Asia.  Given 
in  alternate  years  with  Course  116.     Posey. 

160.  Field  Geology.     Six  weeks  in  the  field  in  the  summer  vacation  period. ( 
Fields  for  1914  are  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges.     Credit  given 
only  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory  report.    Johnston. 

188.  Field  Work  in  Geography.  A  six  weeks'  course  given  during  the 
summer  months.  Systematic  study  in  the  field  of  the  physical  and  in- 
dustrial geography  of  selected  areas  in  one  or  more  western  states. 
Arrangements  may  be  ascertained  upon  application  to  the  department. 
Lehnerts. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Carl  Schlenker;  Assistant  Professors  Oscar  C.  Burkhard, 
Walter  R.  Myers;  Instructors  James  Davies,  J.  Theodore  Geissen- 
doerfer,  Alfred  E.  Koenig,  Theophilus  H.  Schroedel,  Richard 
Wischkaemper. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  Course  3-4  or  5-6,   Course  7-8  or  23-24,   and   Courses 
29-30,  53-54,  101-102,  60  are  required. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee, from  other  courses  announced  in  German. 

COURSES 

No.                                        Title                                      Credits  Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

29-30.  Advanced  Conversation 4*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  See  statement 

53-54.  Classic  Period 6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  7-8  or  23-24 

60.  Teachers'  Course 1  Jr.,  sr.  53-54 

101-102.  Modern  Authors 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  53-54 

107-108.  Middle  High  German 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

109-110.  History  of  German  Language 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

113-114.  Age  of  Frederick  the  Great 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

115-116.  Faust,  Part  II 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

117-118.  Goethe 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

119-120.  Drama  of  Schiller 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

127-128.  Lyric  Poetry 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

1 29-130.  German  Novel 4*  Sr.,  grad.  53-54 

*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  either  semester. 

29-30.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Essays  on  assigned 
subjects;  oral  exercises  in  German  by  means  of  discussions  on  every- 
day subjects;  debates,  narration,  and  the  like.  Open  only  to  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Course  7-8,  23-24,  or  53-54 ;  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  Course  27-28;  required  of  those  who  desire  a 
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teacher's  recommendation  in  German;  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
Course  60.     Schlenker,  Burkhard,  Myers,  Geissendoerfer,  Koenig, 

SCHROEDEL,    WlSCHKAEMPER. 

53-54.  German  Literature  of  the  Classic  Period.  First  semester: 
Goethe's  Faust:  its  genesis;  the  Faust  legend;  its  treatment  in  litera- 
ture before  and  since  Goethe's  time;  plan  of  Goethe's  Faust;  solution 
of  the  Faust  problem  in  Part  II.  Second  semester :  Schiller's  ballads 
and  other  representative  poems  of  this  period ;  German  versification ; 
reading  and  discussion  of  Lessing's  more  important  critiques,  the 
Laocoon  and  Dramaturgic;  history  of  German  literature  of  the  classic 
period.  Lectures  and  collateral  readings ;  essays  by  the  class.  Re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  German. 
Burkhard,  Myers. 

60.  Teachers'  Course.  Especially  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
become  teachers  of  German  in  high  schools.     Schlenker. 

101-102.  Modern  Authors.  First  semester :  Romantic  school  and  Junge 
Deutschland.  Second  semester :  German  literature  since  1848.  Re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  a  teacher's  recommendation.     Schlenker. 

107-108.  Middle  High  German.  The  language  and  literature  of  the  period. 
Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik ;  selected  readings  from  Armer 
Heinrich,  Nibelungen  Lied,  Gudrun,  the  poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vo- 
gelweide,  Parz'wal,  etc.  Course  conducted  in  German.  Schlenker, 
Schroedel. 

109-110.  History  of  the  German  Language.  Its  development,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  modern  German.  Based  on  Behaghel's  Deutsche 
Sprache.  Etymology,  word  formation,  syntax,  comparison  of  English 
and  German,  etc.  Arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  Not  of- 
fered in  1914-15.     Burkhard. 

113-114.  Age  of  Frederick  the  Great.  I.  The  literature  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  the  Age  of  Frederick.  II.  The  so-called  Age  of  En- 
lightenment. (Klopstock,  Wieland,  Lessing,  and  Herder.)  Recita- 
tions, readings  and  reports,  lectures.  Course  conducted  in  German. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Schlenker. 

115-116.  Faust,  Part  II.  Recitations,  collateral  reading  in  Faust  literature, 
and  reports,  lectures  and  discussions.     Not  offered  in  1914-15. 

117-118.  Goethe,  the  Man  and  Hts  Work.    Course  conducted  in  German. 

WlSCHKAEMPER. 

119-120.  The  Drama  of  Schiller.  I.  Schiller's  drama  as  a  reflection  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  age.  II.  The  plays  considered  in  chronological 
order,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  dramatic  idea,  from 
the  expression  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  movement  in  the  early  drama 
to  the  classic  form.     Burkhard. 
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127-128.  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Courses  conducted  in  German.  Special  attention  given  to  literary 
schools  and  movements.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Davies. 

129-130.  The  Development  of  the  German  Novel.  The  social  forces  and 
the  foreign  influences  manifesting  themselves  in  the  German  novel. 
Course  conducted  in  German.     Geissendoerfer. 

GREEK 
Professors  John  Corrin  Hutchinson,  Charles  Albert  Savage. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits  (exclusive  of  Courses 
59  and  64),  together  with  reinforcing  subjects  selected  from  Latin,  ad- 
vanced German  and  French,  Philology,  English,  advanced  Rhetoric,  Phi- 
losoprry,  Ancient  History,  and  additional  Greek. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits  Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

7.  Dramatic  Poetry 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  3-4  or  5-6 

51.  Philosophy 3  Jr.,  sr.  3-4,  or  5-6  and  7 

52.  Oratory 3  Jr.,  sr.  3-4,  or  5-6  and  7 

53-54.  Composition 2  Sr.  51  and  52 

101.  Lyric  Poetry 3  Sr.,  grad.  51  or  52 

102.  Tragedy 3  Sr.,  grad.  7  or  101 

103.  Septuagint 3  Sr.,  grad.  51 

104.  The  New  Testament 3  Sr.,  grad.  51 

Courses  Open  to  All,  No  Knowledge  of  Greek  Being  Required 

59-60.  Greek  Archaeology 1  or  2       Jr.,  sr.  None 

62.  Greek  Literature  and  Life 2  Jr.,  sr.  None 

63-64.  Greek  Mythology 1  or  2       Jr.,  sr.  None 

7.  Dramatic  Poetry.  Euripides'  Alcestis.  Special  attention  given  to 
meter,  literary  style,  and  mythology.    Savage. 

51.  Philosophy.  Plato's  Apology,  and  selections  from  other  writings  of 
Plato.    Hutchinson. 

52.  Oratory.  Selections  from  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  and  Isocrates.  Lec- 
tures on  Greek  oratory.    Savage. 

53-54.  Composition.  An  advanced  course  in  syntax  and  style,  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  Greek.    Hutchinson. 

101.  Lyric  Poetry.  Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  and  bucolic 
poets.    Hutchinson. 

102.  Tragedy.  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  Special  attention  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drama,  and  to  the  literary  form  and  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  plays  read.    Savage. 
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103.  The  Septuagint.  Especially  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry  or  for  some  other  form  of  religious  work.  Not  of- 
fered in  1914-15.     Hutchinson. 

104.  The  New  Testament.  Especially  intended  for  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  or  for  some  other  form  of  religious  work. 
Hutchinson. 

59-60.  Greek  Archaeology.  A  study  of  the  Greek  spirit  as  manifested  in 
architecture  and  sculpture.  First  semester,  architecture ;  second,  sculp- 
ture.    Hutchinson. 

62.  Greek  Literature  and  Life.  Lectures,  textbook,  and  illustrated  read- 
ings; special  lectures,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  Recommended 
to  those  intending  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  English,  or  Ancient  History. 
Savage. 

63-64.  Greek  Mythology.  Lectures,  textbook,  and  assigned  readings,  sup- 
plemented by  occasional  stereopticon  illustrations.  Recommended  to 
those  specializing  in  languages  or  philosophy.     Savage. 


HISTORY 

Professors  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  William  Stearns  Davis,  Albert  Beebe 
White  ;  Associate  Professor  Wallace  Notestein  ;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Solon  J.  Buck;  Instructor  August  Charles  Krey. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 

For  a  Major,  twenty-four  credits,  including  Course  16  and  at  least  six 
credits  in  intensive  courses,  are  required.  At  least  the  elements  of  the 
other  social  sciences  are  recommended. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  other  courses  announced  in  History. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  history  are  advised  to  consult  in  respect 
to  their  courses  with  the  head  of  the  department  during  the  freshman 
year. 

COURSES 
No.  Title  Credits 

1-2.  Medieval  and  Mod.  Hist 6 

3-4.  English  History  to  1783 6 


5-6.  American  History 6 

7.  English  History,  1783-1914 3 

10.  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 3 

13.  Medieval  Civilization 3 

14.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  ...  3 


Offered  to 

Prereq.  courses 

All 

None 

All 

2      yrs.     prep. 

History  (Am. 

Gov't  may  be 

inc.) 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

6  credits 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

6  credits 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

6  credits 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

6  credits 

Soph,,  jr.,  sr. 

6  credits 

HISTORY 
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No. 


1(). 


Title 
Teachers'  Course. 


Credits     Offered  to 
3  Sr. 


sr.,  grad. 
sr.,  grad. 


Prereq.  Courses 
21    credits    inc. 
courses     in 
progress. 
9  credits 
9  credits 
9  credits 
9  credits  inc.  1-2 

or  3-4 
9  credits 
See  statement 
See  statement 
9  credits 
See  statement 
12  credits 
12  credits 
12  credits 
See  statement 
See  statement 
See  statement 

9  credits  inc.  3-4 

or  5-6 
9  credits  inc.  5-6 
12  credits  inc  . 
3-4 

1-2.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  The  growth  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  from  800  a.  d.  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  reference  also 
to  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  Medieval  Church.  De- 
signed as  a  background  for  later  work  in  the  history,  literature,  and 
politics  of  continental  Europe.     Ford,  Krey. 

3-4.  English  History  to  1783.  The  general  political  history  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  governmental  institutions. 
Serves  as  an  introduction  to  further  work  in  English  history,  litera- 
ture, and  politics.     White,  Notestein. 


21.  Selected  Topics  in  Greek  History.  3 

23.  Selected  Topics  in  Roman  History  3 

101.  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era  3 

104.  The  Far  East 3 

116.  American  History,  1865-1914 3 

121-122.  History  of  Greece 6 

123-124.  History  of  Rome 6 

126.   History  of  Old  Orient 3 

133-134.  Ancient  Civilization 6 

151.  The  West  in  American  History.  .  .  3 

153.  Historical  Masterpieces 3 

156.  American  Diplomacy 3 

161.   English  Parliament 3 

163.   English  Judiciary 3 

171-172.   Germany  since  1640 6 

181.  Eng.     Backgrounds     of     Colonial 

History 3 

182.  Eng.  Colonization  in  America 3 

184.  Stuart  Period 3 


Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Sr.,  grad. 

Jr.,  sr.,grad. 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Sr.,  grad. 


GENERAL   COURSES 

5-6.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  American  history  to  the 
present  time.  Chief  emphasis  upon  the  National  period.  If  possible, 
Political  Science  1  should  accompany  or  follow  this  course.     Buck. 

7.  English  History,  1783-1914.  Textbooks,  assigned  readings,  and  lec- 
tures. Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  industrial  revolution,  fran- 
chise reforms,  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  very  recent  his- 
tory.    Notestein. 

10.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  national  movements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  those  European  conditions  which  form  the 
basis  of  modern  world  politics.     Ford. 


13.  Medieval   Civilization.     A   study  of    social   and   intellectual   develop- 
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ment  of  Europe  from  the  period  of  the  German  migration  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     Krey. 

14.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion as  general  European  movements  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
work  of  individual  men  and  upon  ideas  rather  than  upon  politics  and 
institutions ;  how  the  medieval  world  became  the  modern  world.  Not 
given  in  1914-15.     White.    • 

16.  The  Teaching  of  History.  Deals  chiefly  with  the  practical  problems 
of  teaching  history  in  the  secondary  schools.     Krey  et  al. 

21.  Selected  Topics  in  Greek  History.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  eli- 
gible for  Course  121-122,  but  desiring  a  shorter  course.  Alternates 
with  Course  121-122.    Davis. 

23.  Selected  Topics  in  Roman  History.  Open  to  students  eligible  for 
Course  123-124,  but  desiring  a  shorter  course.  To  alternate  with 
Course  123-124.     Not  given  in  1914-15.     Davis. 

101.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  French  con- 
ditions in  the  eighteenth  century  before  1774;  the  events  between 
1774  and  1789  which  precipitated  the  revolution  in  France;  the  reform 
work  of  the  early  revolution ;  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  France  and 
Europe.     A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  desirable.     Ford. 

104.  The  Far  East.  The  history  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  with  special 
reference  to  their  relations  to  European  nations,  and  to  the  events  of 
the  past  century.  Alternates  with  Course  126.  Not  offered  in  1914-15. 
Davis. 

116.  American  History,  1865-1914.  Special  attention  given  to  the  recon- 
struction period  and  to  the  history  of  the  presidential  elections.    Buck. 

121-122.  History  of  Greece.  The  political  and  social  development  of  the 
Greek  states  to  the  time  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  special  attention  to  the  permanent  influence  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Prerequisites :  nine  credits  in  History  or  six  credits  and  a  major 
in  Greek,  and  no  previous  course  in  Greek  history.  Alternates  with 
Course  21.     Not  given  in  1914-15.     Davis. 

123-124.  History  of  Rome.  Social  and  political  development  with  consider- 
able attention  to  cultural  subjects.  Prerequisites:  nine  credits  in  His- 
tory or  six  credits  and  a  major  in  Latin.  Alternates  with  Course  23. 
Davis. 

126.  History  of  the  Old  Orient.  The  origins  of  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  and  Persians,  and  the  main  features  of  their  politi- 
cal history  and  civilizations.  The  history  of  the  Hebrews  discussed 
so  far  as  it  bears  upon  general  Oriental  problems.  Alternates  with 
Course  104.    Davis. 
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133-134.  Ancient  Civilization.  First  semester,  Greece;  second  semester, 
Rome.  Social  and  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  with  special  reference 
to  those  factors  which  have  persisted  to  the  present  day.  A  working 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  assumed.  Prerequisites :  twelve 
credits  in  History,  or  a  major  in  Greek  or  Latin  and  six  credits  in 
History.     Davis. 

ADVANCED  OR  INTENSIVE  COURSES 

151.  The  West  in  American  History.  The  westward  movement  of  popu- 
lation and  civilization  ;  its  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects ;  and 
the  results  upon  national  development.     Buck. 

153.  A  Critical  Study  of  an  Historical  Masterpiece.  To  develop  the 
habit  of  reading  history  critically.  Each  year  a  masterpiece  of  histori- 
cal writing  minutely  and  critically  studied.  Not  offered  in  1914-15. 
In  1915-16  Rhodes'  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850  will  be  read. 

156.  The  History  of  American  Diplomacy.  A  research  course  dealing 
principally  with  the  more  important  features  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy during  the  early  years  of  the  Federal  Government.  Not  offered 
in  1914-15. 

161.  The  Beginnings  of  Parliament.  Parliamentary  beginnings  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
based  wholly  upon  original  sources.  The  origins  of  representation 
and  popular  election  ;  the  genesis  of  England's  present  two-house  as- 
sembly ;  its  procedure  and  powers.  Prerequisites :  twelve  credits  in 
History,  including  Course  3-4,  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor; 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  high-school  Latin.  Alternates  with  Course 
163.    White. 

163.  Origin  of  the  English  Judicial  System.  The  origin  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  most  distinctive  features  in  England's  present-day 
course  and  procedure.  Prerequisites :  twelve  credits  in  History,  in- 
cluding Course  3-4,  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor ;  a  knowledge 
of  at  least  high-school  Latin.  Alternates  with  Course  161.  Not  of- 
fered in  1914-15.    White. 

171-172,  German  History.  A  general  survey  with  special  reference  to 
the  rise  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  since  1640.  Prerequisites:  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor;  twelve  credits  in  History,  or  History  1-2 
and  a  major  in  German.     Ford. 

181.  English  Backgrounds  of  American  Colonial  History.  Alternates 
with  Course  7.    Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Notestein. 

182.  English  Colonization  in  America.  Alternates  with  Course  184. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Notestein. 
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184.  Stuart   Period.     English   111-112   is  strongly  recommended  as  a  de- 
sirable reinforcing  subject.     Alternates  with  Course   182.     Notestein. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Josephine  T.  Berry;  Assistant  Professors  Louise  McDanell, 
Marion  Weller;  Instructors  Bessie  Bemis,  Grace  Patton  Gillett, 
Harriet  Goldstein,  Mabel  Barbara  Trilling,  Grace  I.  Williams; 
Lecturer  Martha  B.  Moorhead;  Laboratory  Assistant  Dorothy  Motl. 

General  statement:  All  courses  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
are  planned  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Home  Economics.  They 
are  open,  however,  as  electives  to  students  in  other  colleges,  who  offer 
the  prerequisite  courses.  Courses  desirable  as  electives  for  students  in 
Education,  as  a  part  of  their  general  preparation  for  public  school  teach- 
ing are  described  below. 


COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits 

la.  Textiles 3 

lb.  Textiles 3 

1  la.  Garment  Making 3 

lib.  Garment  Making 3 

13a.  Dressmaking 3 

13b.  Dressmaking 3 

15a.  Decorative  Needlework 3 

15b.  Decorative  Needlework 3 

21a.  Foods  and  Cookery 3 

21b.  Foods  and  Cookery 3 

22a.  Food  Economics 3 

22b.  Food  Economics 3 

51a.  Drawing  and  Design 3 

51b.  Drawing  and  Design 3 


Offered  to 

Prereq.  courses 

Fr. 

None 

Fr. 

None 

Fr. 

None 

Fr. 

None 

Jr. 

1,  11 

Jr. 

1.  11 

Jr. 

1,  11,51;  Paral- 

lel 13 

Jr. 

1.  11,  51;  Paral- 

lel 13 

Soph. 

Chem.  2;  Paral- 

lel Physiol.  53 

Soph. 

Chem.  2;  Paral- 

lel Physiol.  53 

Soph. 

21 

Soph. 

21 

Fr. 

None 

Fr. 

None 

la.  Textiles  A  study  of  the  textile  fibers  and  fabrics  as  to  structure  and 
properties,  with  application  to  the  art  and  economic  considerations  in- 
volved in  selection  and  purchase  of  clothing  and  household  furnish- 
ing.   Weller,  Trilling. 

lb.  Textiles.     Same  as  Course  la. 

11a.  Garment  Making.  Instruction  and  laboratory  practice  in  hand-sew- 
ing ;  in  the  reading  and  adaptation  of  commercial  patterns ;  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  in  designing,  cutting,  and 
making  simple  outer  garments  from  washable  materials.     Gillett. 


lib.  Garment  Making.     Same  as  Course  11a. 


HOME  ECONOMICS    I..II  l\ 
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13a.  Dressmaking.  Careful  consideration  of  the  factors  of  quality,  suit- 
ability, cost  in  the  selection  of  the  dress  fabrics  employed  ;  analysis 
and  adaptation  of  simple  dress  designs;  instruction  and  practice  in 
cutting,  fitting,  draping,  and  methods  of  construction  involved  in  tai- 
lored dresses.     Weller,  Trilling. 

13b.  Dressmaking.     Same  as  Course  13a. 

15a.  Decorative  Needlework.  Applied  design  in  embroidery,  lace,  trim- 
mings, as  employed  in  clothing  and  house-furnishing. 

15b.  Decorative  Needlework.     Same  as  Course  15a. 

21a.  Foods  and  Cookery,  (a)  Production,  manufacture,  chemical  com- 
position of  typical  foods ;  their  classification  into  food  principles ; 
changes  in  digestion;  function  in  nutrition,  (b)  Fundamental  sci- 
ence principles  from  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  bacteriology,  and 
their  application   in  typical  cookery  processes.     McDanell,  Bemis. 

21b.  Foods  and  Cookery.    Same  as  Course  21a. 

22a.  Food  Economics.  Cost  and  nutritive  value  of  typical  foods ;  the  study 
of  dietaries ;  preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  the  cost  bearing  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  family  budget.     McDanell,  Bemis. 

221}.  Food  Economics.     Same  as  Course  22a. 

51a.  Drawing  and  Design.  Composition,  perspective,  color  theory,  and 
color  harmonies  applied  to  costume  design  and  interiors ;  harmony,  bal- 
ance, rhythm,  in  line  and  area  design.     Goldstein. 

51b.  Drawing  and  Design.     Same  as  Course  51a. 

LATIN 
Professors  Joseph  B.  Pike,  John  E.  Granrud,  Charles  A.  Savage. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  including  Courses  5,  6,  57, 
and  58. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  including  Courses  5, 
6,  57,  58.  101,  and  102.  Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  from  other  courses  announced  in  Latin. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits  Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

101.  Advanced  Course  in  Caesar 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

102.  Advanced  Course  in  Virgil 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

104.  Latin  Writing 2  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

105.  Roman  Elegiac  Poetry 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

107.  Correspondence  of  Cicero 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

108.  Roman  Diama 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

1 10.  Roman  Satire 3  Jr.,  sr.  5-58 

9.  Roman  Architecture  and  Life 1  Jr.,  sr.  None 

10.  Roman  Art 1  Jr.,  sr.  None 
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101.  Advanced  Course  in  Caesar.  Selections  from  books  five  to  seven 
of  the  Gallic  War  and  from  the  Civil  War;  the  principles  of  indirect 
discourse ;  intermediate  Latin  composition ;  class  drill  work  and  dis- 
cussion of  various  problems  connected  with  secondary  school  work 
in  Latin.     Required  for  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  Latin.     Pike. 

102.  Advanced  Course  in  Virgil.  An  interpretation  of  selections  from 
books  seven  to  twelve  of  the  Aeneid ;  the  quantitative  method  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin  verse;  the  metrical  rendering  of  selected  passages. 
Required  for  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  Latin.     Pike. 

104.  Latin  Writing.  Advanced  Latin  writing  and  Latin  prose  style.  Re- 
quired for  a  degree  with  distinction  in  Latin.     Pike. 

105.  Roman  Elegiac  Poetry.  Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Prop- 
ertius,  and  Ovid,  the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  Roman 
elegiac  poetry.  Alternates  with  Course  107.  Not  offered  in  1914-15. 
Granrud. 

107.  Correspondence  of  Cicero.  Selections  from  the  letters  of  Cicero; 
study  of  his  life  and  the  history  of  his  times.     Granrud. 

108.  Roman  Drama.  Selections  from  Seneca's  tragedies  and  from  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
drama  at  Rome.    Alternates  with  Course  110.    Granrud. 

110.  Roman  Satire.  Selections  from  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  with 
a  study  of  the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  Roman  satire. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.    Granrud. 

9.  Roman  Architecture  and  Life.     Rome  and  the  Campagna,  the  forum, 

temples,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  thermae,  arches,  and 
tombs.  Lectures  illustrated  by  slides.  Not  credited  toward  a  major 
or  minor,  but  as  a  reinforcing  subject.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  re- 
quired.    Granrud. 

10.  Roman  Art.  Roman  and  Pompeian  sculpture,  wall  decoration,  paint- 
ing, and  minor  arts;  characteristics  of  Roman  art.  Not  credited 
toward  a  major  or  minor,  but  as  a  reinforcing  subject.  No  knowledge 
of  Latin  required.     Granrud. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Professor  John  H.  Flather*  ;  Assistant  Professor,  S.  Carl  Shipley  ;  In- 
structors Peter  Peterson,  Edward  P.  Quigley,  William  H.  Rich- 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Courses  offered  by  the  department  are  arranged  in  progressive  order 
and  it  is  essential  that  subjects  be  taken  in  proper  sequence.  Course  may 
be  elected  only  by  those  having  sufficient  preparation. 

♦Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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Each  credit  hour  calls  in  all  Manual  Training  courses  for  at  least 
two  hours  of  shop  work.  Students  may  register  for  credit  in  Manual 
Training  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Woodwork.  3  Jr.,sr. 

3a.  Blacksmithing 3  Jr.,  sr. 

3b.  Blacksmithing 3  Jr.,  sr. 

4a.  Foundry  Practice 3  Jr.,  sr. 

4b.  Foundry  Practice 3  Jr.,  sr. 

5a.  Introd.  Course  in  Machine  Work. .  3  Jr.,sr. 

5b.  Introd.  Course  in  Machine  Work..  3  Jr.,  sr. 

6a.  Adv.  Course  in  Machine  Work.. .  .  3  Jr.,  sr. 

6b.  Adv.  Course  in  Machine  Work..  .  .  3  Jr.,  sr. 

9a.  Adv.  Course  in  Woodwork 3  Jr.,  sr. 

9b.  Adv.  Course  in  Woodwork 3  Jr.,  sr. 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Woodwork.  Designed  to  give  the  elementary 
principles  of  sloyd  and  to  develop  familiarity  with  tools  and  materials. 
Richards. 

3a.  Blacksmithing.  Use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tool  dressing,  temper- 
ing.    Lectures  and  practice.     Quigley. 

3b.  Blacksmithing.     Same  as  Course  3a. 

4a.  Foundry  Practice.  Molding,  casting,  mixing  metals,  brass  work,  and 
core  making.     Shop  practice,  recitations,  and  lectures.     Peterson. 

4b.  Foundry  Practice.     Same  as  Course  4a. 

5a.  Introductory  Course  in  Machine  Work.  Chipping,  filing,  machine 
work.     Lectures  and  practice.     Shipley. 

5b.  Introductory  Course  in  Machine  Work.     Same  as  Course  5a. 

6a.  Advanced  Course  in  Machine  Work.  Gear  cutting,  finishing,  ma- 
chine construction.     Lectures  and  practice.     Shipley. 

6b.  Advanced  Course  in  Machine  Work.     Same  as  Course  6a. 

9a.  Advanced  Course  in  Woodwork.  A  course  in  woodworking,  joinery, 
and  wood-carving,  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  manual  training.     Richards. 

9b.  Advanced  Course  in  Woodwork.     Same  as  Course  9a. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  George  N.  Bauer  ;  Associate  Professor  William  H.  Bussey  ; 
Assistant  Professors  Royal  R.  Shumway,  A.  L.  Undertiill;  Instruc- 
tors Lincoln  K.  Adkins,  Walter  E.  Anderson,  James  S.  Mikesh*, 
Hermon  L.  Slobin. 

*Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  including  Courses  1,  2,  7,  11, 
or  3,  4,  7,  11,  or  2,  9,  11,  51. 

Eo>-  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  including  Course  51. 


COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits      Offered  to 

1.  Higher  Alg.  Part  I 5f  Fr.,  soph. 

2a.  Alg.  (cont.)  and  PI.  Trig 5  Fr.,  soph. 

2b.  Alg.  (cont.)  and  PI.  Trig 5  Fr.,  soph. 

3.  Higher  Alg.  Part  II 3%  Fr.,  soph. 

4.  Trigonometry 3  Fr.,  soph. 

7.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

9a.  PI.  &  Solid  Analyt.  Geometry.  ...  5  Fr.,  soph.,  jr. 

9b.  PI.  &  Solid  Analyt.  Geometry.  ...  5  Fr.,  soph.,  jr. 

11a.  Differential  Calculus 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

lib.  Differential  Calculus 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

51a.  Integral  Calculus 3  Jr.,  sr. 

51b.  Integral  Calculus 3  Jr.,  sr. 

54.  Teachers'  Course 1  Jr.,  sr. 

101.  Solid  Anal.  Geometry 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

102.  Adv.  Plane  Anal.  Geometry 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

104.  Modern  Synthetic  Geometry 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

106.  Differential  Equations 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

119a.  Modern  Higher  Algebra 3  Sr.,  grad. 

119b.  Modern  Higher  Algebra 3  Sr.,  grad. 

125-126.  Differential  Geometry 6  Sr.,  grad. 

127a.  Infinite  Series 3  Sr.,  grad. 

127b.   Infinite  Series 3  Sr.,  grad. 

140.  Method  of  Least  Squares 2  Sr.,  grad. 

143-144.  Advanced  Calculus 6  Sr.,  grad. 

fMust  be  followed  by  Course  2. 
JMust  be  followed  by  Course  4. 


Prereq.courses 
El.  Alg. 

1  or  prep.  High- 
er Algebra 

1  or  prep.  High- 
er Algebra 

Prep.  Higher 

Algebra 
3 

2  or  4 
sr.  2  or  4 
sr.  2  or  4 

7  or  9 

7  or  9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

51 

51 

51 

51 

17  credits  be- 
sides Alg.  and 
Trig. 

See  127a 

51 

51 


Freshmen  who  have  an  entrance  credit  in  First  Part  H'igher  Algebra 
and  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should  take  Course  2a  the 
first  semester  and  Course  9b  the  second  semester  rather  than  Courses 
3  and  4. 

1.  Higher  Algebra,  Part  I.  The  examples  and  problems  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  those  under  the  same  subjects  in  Elementary  Algebra  and 
demonstrations  are  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Underhill,  Shi  m- 
way,  Slobin,  Adkins,  Anderson. 

2a.  Algebra  Continued  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  A  continuation  of 
Course  1  and  consists  of  Algebra  through  logarithms,  and  Plain  Trig- 
onometry.    Underhill,  Shumway,  Slobin,  Adkins,  Anderson. 


2b.  Algebra  Continued  and  Plane  Trigonometry.     Same  as  Course  2a. 
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3.  Higher  Algebra,    Part   II.     Variation,  quadratic  equations   reviewed, 

irrational  equations,  special  higher  equations,  simultaneous  quadratic 
equations,  differentiation  of  algebraic  functions,  development  of  func- 
tions (by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  Taylor's  formula, 
and  the  binomial  theorem),  theory  of  equations  and  solution  of 
numerical  higher  equations,  permutations,  combinations.  Bauer, 
Bussey,   Underhill,  Shumway,  Slobin,  Adkins,  Anderson. 

4.  Logarithms    and    Trigonometry.     Text,    tables,    and    numerous    prob- 

lems. Bauer,  Bussey,  Underhill,  Shumway,  Slobin,  Adkins, 
Anderson. 

7.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  Rectilinear  and  polar  coordinates,  pro- 
ducing equations  of  loci  whose  law  of  development  is  known,  con- 
structing and  discussing  such  equations,  transformation  of  coordinates, 
properties  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic  sections  and  higher  plane 
curves  by  means  of  their  equations.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken 
Course  9a  or  9b.     Bauer,   Bussey,   Shumway,    Slobin,  Adkins. 

9a.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  A  more  extended  course 
in  Plane  Analytical  Geometry  than  Course  7,  and  an  introduction  to 
Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in 
Mathematics  should  take  this  course  rather  than  Course  7.  Not  open 
to  those  who  have  taken  Course  7.  Bussey,  Underhill,  Shum- 
way. Slobin. 

9b.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytical  Geometry.     Same  as  Course  9a. 

11a.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental functions,  development  of  functions,  indeterminate  forms,  max- 
ima and  minima,  treatment  of  tangents,  subtangents,  normals,  sub- 
normals, asymptotes,  direction  and  rate  of  curvature,  evolutes,  en- 
velopes and  singular  points.  Bauer,  Bussey,  Underhill,  Shumway, 
Slobin. 

lib.  Differential  Calculus.     Same  as  Course  11a. 

51a.  Integral  Calculus.  Integration  of  the  various  forms,  integration 
as  summation,  rectification  of  curves,  quadrature  of  plane  and  curved 
surfaces,  cubature  of  volumes,  equations  of  loci  by  means  of  the  cal- 
culus, successive  integration  with  applications  to  moment  of  inertia, 
areas  and  volumes.     Underhill. 

51b.  Integral  Calculus.     Same  as  Course  51a. 

54.  Teachers'  Course.  Text  and  assigned  readings.  Special  attention 
paid  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Shum- 
way. 

101.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  Elementary  theorems  of  projection, 
coordinates,  the  plane,  the  line  in  space,  quadric  surfaces,  transforma- 
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tion  of  coordinates,  tangents,  poles  and  polars,  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree.  Numerous  examples  are  assigned  to  illustrate 
the  theory.     Bussey. 

102.  Advanced  Course  in  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  Supplementary 
to  Courses  7  and  9,  treating  more  fully  of  the  subjects  of  those 
courses  and  taking  up  additional  topics.  Not  offered  in  1914-15. 
Bussey. 

104.  Modern  Synthetic  Geometry.  Based  upon  the  method  of  central 
projection  without  the  use  of  coordinates.     Bussey. 

106.  Differential   Equations.     Text   and   lectures.     Bauer. 

Any  of  the  following  courses  for  which  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents apply  will  be  given  in  1914-15.  Course  125-126  was  given  in 
1913-14. 

119a  or  119b.  Modern  Higher  Algebra.     Shumway. 

125-126.  Differential  Geometry.     Underhill. 

127a  or  127b.  Infinite  Series.     Bauer. 

140.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  The  combination  and  adjustment  of 
observations  and  the  discussion  of  their  precision  as  applied  espe- 
cially  to  Engineering,   Physics,  and    Astronomy.     Leavenworth. 

143-144.  Advanced  Calculus.     Bauer. 


Professor  Carlyle  Scott 
tors. 


MUSIC 
Instructor  Donald  Ferguson 


Special  Instruc- 


COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits 

1-2.  Harmony 6 

3-4.  Counterpoint 4 

5-6.  Form  and  Composition 2 

7-8.   Analysis 2 

9-10.  History  of  Music 6 

11-12.  Canon  and  Fugue 2 

13-14.  Pianoforte 4  or  8 

15-16.  Violin 4  or  8 

17-18.  Violoncello 4  or  8 

19-20.  Organ 4  or  8 

21-22.  Other  Orchestral  Instruments.  ...  4  or  8 

23-24.  Chorus 2 

25-26.  Orchestra 2 

2  7-28    Public  School  Music 4 


o 

ffered  to 

Prereq.  courses 

Jr., 

sr. 

None 

Jr. 

,,sr. 

See  statement 

Jr., 

,  sr. 

1-2   and  3 

Jr.. 

sr. 

1-2 

Jr., 

sr. 

None 

Jr., 

sr. 

1-2.  3-4 

Jr., 

sr. 

See  statement 

Jr. 

,  sr. 

See  statement 

Jr., 

sr. 

See  statement 

Jr. 

,sr. 

See  statement 

Jr. 

,  sr. 

See  statement 

Jr. 

,  sr. 

None 

Jr. 

,  sr. 

None 

Jr., 

,  sr. 

None 
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1-2.  Harmony.  The  study  of  chords,  their  construction,  relations,  and 
progressions.  Written  exercises  on  basses,  the  harmonization  of  given 
melodies.     Scott. 

3-4.  COUNTERPOINT.  The  harmonization  of  melodies  in  two.  three,  and 
four   voices   in   the   different  orders  of  counterpoint.      Prerequisite,   a 

thorough  knowledge  of  harmony.     Ferguson. 

5-6.  Musical  Form  and  Free  Composition.  For  those  specializing  in 
Music  and  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  a  program  of  original  composition  will  be  given. 
Ferguson. 

7-8.  Analysis.  Course  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  musical  works  as  re- 
gards their  formal  construction,  viz.,  suhdi  vision  of  themes  into 
phrases,  sections,  and  motives ;  the  ways  in  which  they  are  combined 
and  transformed,  also  period  formation  and  modulation.  Symphonies 
to  be  presented  by  the  local  orchestra  are  among  the  compositions 
nsed  in  this  course. 

9-10.  History  of  Music.  A  literary  course.  Lectures  given  on  the  devel- 
opment of  music  from  the  time  of  Palestrina  to  the  present  day. 
Ferguson. 

11-12.  Cannon  and  Fugue.     Scott. 

13-14.  Pianoforte.  Open  to  juniors  who  have  mastered  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  degree  of  Czerny's  School  of  Velocity  and  the  easier 
Haydn  and  Mozart  sonatas ;  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches  of  the  pianoforte,  the  art  of  playing,  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  piano  teachers.     Scott,  Ferguson. 

15-16.  Violin.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  play  the  first  ten  of  Kreutzer's 
forty  etudes,  and  the  easier  Handel  and  Mozart  sonatas. 

17-18.  Violoncello.  Candidates  must  pass  entrance  examinations  equal 
to  the  above  grade. 

19-20.  Organ. 

21-22.  Other  Orchestral  Instruments. 

23-24.  Chorus.  A  popular  course  in  choral  practice  for  four-part  mixed 
voices.     Scott. 

25-26.  Orchestra. 

27-28.  Public    School   Music.       Phis    course    includes  methods,    harmony, 

analysis,  voice  training,  composition,  and  practice  teaching.     Students 

are   expected   to   become   members    of    the   chapel  choir    and   to   take 
part  in  its  duties.     Kendall. 
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PHILOSOPHY   AND   PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Norman  Wilde*  ;  Associate  Professor  David  F.  Swenson 
Assistant  Professors  James  Burt  Miner,  Herbert  H.  Woodrow  ;  In- 
structors Edmund  T.  Dana,  Austin  S.  Edwards,  Rupert  C.  Lodge. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits. 
For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits. 


No. 


Title 

1-2.  General  Psychology 

5a.  Elements  of  Psychology 
5b.  Elements  of  Psychology .  .  .  . 

9a.  Logic 

9b.  Logic 

13.  Introd.  to  Philosophy 

14.  Educational  Psychology 

15.  Philosophy  of  Religion 

51a.  Ethics 

51b.  Ethics 

55.  Psychological  Interpretation, 

56.  Aesthetics 

101.  Experimental  Psychology.  .  . 

102.  Experimental  Psychology  .  .  . 

105.  Mental  Retardation 

109.  Psychological  Principles.  .  .  . 


COURSES 

Credits 

6f 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

....  »      3 

2 

3 


Offered  to 
Soph. 


Soph. 
Soph. 


jr.,  sr. 
jr.,  sr. 


Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Sr.,  grad. 


112.  Advanced  Educ.  Psychology.  .  . 
115-116.  Seminar  in  Psychology 

121.  Ancient  Philosophy 

122.  Modern  Philosophy 

123.  Philosophy  of  the  19th  Century. 
129-130.  Seminar  in  Philosophy 


3 

6t 

3 

3 

3 

6 


grad. 
grad. 
sr.,  grad. 
sr.,  grad. 
grad. 
grad. 


fBoth  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first. 

General  Psychology.     Miner,  Woodrow,  Edwards. 
Elements  of  Psychology.     Swenson,  Dana. 
Elements  of  Psychology.     Swenson,  Dana. 
Logic     Swenson,  Dana,  Lodge. 
Logic    Swenson,  Dana,  Lodge 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.     Dana. 
Educational  Psychology.     Edwards. 
Philosophy   of   Religion.     Swenson. 

Ethics.    Lodge. 


1-2. 

5a. 

5b. 

9a. 

9b. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

51a. 

51b.  Ethics.    Lodge. 

55.  Psychological  Interpretation.     Miner. 

56.  Aesthetics.     Swenson. 

101.  Experimental  Psychology.     Woodrow. 

102.  ex  peri  mental  psychology.     woodrow. 


Prereq.  courses 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
3  credits 
1-2  or  5 
3  credits 
6  credits 
6  credits 
6  credits 
6  credits 
1-2 
101 
1-2 

12    credits    inc. 
9,  and  1-2  or  5 
1-2 

12  credits 
6  credits 
6  credits 
12  credits 
12  credits 


*Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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105.  Mental  Retardation.  The  Mature  and  conditions  of  retarded  and 
perverted  development  in  children ;  the  detection  of  mental  defects 
and  the  devising  of  special  methods  for  the  training  of  backward 
children.  Specially  designed  for  those  contemplating  teaching  or 
social  work.  The  observation  of  backward  children  forms  a  part 
of  the  work.     Woodrow. 

109.  Psychological   Principles.     Swenson. 

112.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  The  experimental  and  statis- 
tical methods  used  in  the  study  of  problems  in  development  and  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  results  of  researches  in  these  lines ;  train- 
ing for  independent  psychological  investigation  of  such  problems. 
Miner. 

115-116.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Minor  or  major  research  in  experi- 
mental, educational,  analytic,  genetic,  or  comparative  psychology. 
Miner,  Woodrow. 

121.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.     Lodge. 

122.  Modern  Philosophy.    Lodge. 

123.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Dana. 
126.  Logic  of  Science.     Swenson. 

129-130.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.     Lodge. 

PHYSICS 

Professors  John  Zeleny*,  Anthony  Zeleny;  Associate  Professor  Henry 
A.  Erikson  ;  Assistant  Professor  Alois  F.  Kovarik  ;  Instructors 
Earle  H.  Kennard,  Paul  E.  Klopsteg,  Louis  W.  McKeehan,  James 
C.  Sanderson. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  with  six  credits  in  Chemistry. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  credits,  including  Course  92,  not  including 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  together  with  the  reinforcing  subjects  selected  from 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Advanced  Modern  Languages,  and 
additional  Physics. 

For  a  B.A.  with  Distinction,  the  general  requirements  (page  9), 
twenty-four  credits  in  Physics,  and  Mathematics  through  integral  calculus. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits  Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

1.  General  Physics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  Plane  Trig. 

2.  General  Physics 3  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1 

3.  General  Laboratory  Practice 1  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  See  statement 

4.  General  Laboratory  Practice 1  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  See  statement 
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So.  Title  Credits 

1  1.   Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  .  .  4 

12.  Heat,     Magnetism,    and     Electro- 

statics   4 

13.  Electrokinetics 4 

14.  Sound  and  Light 4 

81.  Physical    Manipulation  and   Lab- 
oratory Technique 3 

92.  Teachers'  Course 1 

101-102.  Dynamics 6 

171a.  Adv.  Physical  Measurements 3 

173b.  Adv.  Physical  Measurements 6 


Offered 

to 

Prereq.  Courses 

Jr.,  sr. 

Math.  2  or  4 

Jr.,  sr. 

11 

Jr.,  sr. 

12 

Jr.,  sr. 

11 

Jr.,  sr. 

4  or  12 

Sr. 

1-4  or  11-14  inc. 

Jr.,  sr., 

grad. 

2     or     12     and 
Math.  51 

Jr.,  sr., 

grad. 

4  or  12 

Jr.,  sr., 

grad. 

4  or  12 

1.  General    Physics.      Mechanics   of    solids   and   fluids,    sound   and   heat. 

Treatment  experimental  rather  than  mathematical ;  the  fundamental 
principles.  The  first  part  of  a  general  course,  continued  in  Courses 
2,  3,  and  4;  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  3,  but  may 
be  taken  separately.     A.  Zeleny,  Sanderson,  Klopsteg. 

2.  General   Physics.     Light,   electricity,   and   magnetism.     Treatment    ex- 

perimental ;  the  fundamental  principles,  including  those  of  radioac- 
tivity, ionization,  X-radiation,  and  the  electrical  constitution  of  mat- 
ter. The  second  part  of  a  general  course  in  Physics ;  should  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  4,  but  may  be  taken  separately. 
A.  Zeleny,  Sanderson,  Klopsteg. 

3.  General    Laboratory    Practice.     Physical    measurements    in    the    me- 

chanics of  solids  and  fluids,  and  in  heat  and  sound,  giving  the  stu- 
dent a  knowledge  of  experimental  methods  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  subject.  Open  to  all 
who  have   completed   or  are   taking  Course    1.     Erikson,    Sanderson. 

4.  General  Laboratory   Practice.     Physical  measurements   in   light,   elec- 

tricity, and  magnetism.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  or  are 
taking  Course  2,  and  have  completed  Course  3.  Erikson,  Sander- 
son. 

11.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  mechanics;  numerous  simple  problems  to  illustrate 
the  principles;  laboratory  work  in  the  last  half  of  the  semester 
only.  The  first  part  of  a  general  course,  continued  in  Courses  12, 
13,  and   14.     Kovarik,  McKeehan. 

12.  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electrostatics.  The  fundamental  principles, 
mainly  from  the  experimental  side;  the  measurement  of  the  most 
important  quantities  involved;  lectures  to  illustrate  the  various  phe- 
nomena studied.  The  second  part  of  a  general  course  in  Physics. 
Kovarik,  McKeehan. 

13.  ELECTROKINETICS.  The  phenomena  accompanying  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity   through    solids,    liquids,    and    g.'ises  :    the    various    laws    which 
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govern  such  discharges;  the  basic  principles  of  Electrical  Engineering; 

a  brief  st inly  of  ionization,  the  X-rays,  radioactivity,  electric  waves, 
and  wireless  telegraphy,  measurements  of  the  various  electrical  quan- 
tities. The  third  part  of  a  general  course  in  Physics.  J.  Zeleny, 
Erikson,  Klopsteg. 

14.  Sound  and  Light.  Wave  motion  and  the  various  phenomena  of 
sound  and  light;  lectures,  illustrated  with  experiments  showing  the 
various  effects  studied;  laboratory  work  to  aid  the  student  to  a 
better  insight  into  some  of  the  relations.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
general   course  in  Physics.    J.   Zeleny,   Erikson,    Klopsteg. 

81.  Physical  Manipulation  and  Laboratory  Technique.  Especially 
useful  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  the  science  or  to  specialize  in  it. 
The  essential  physical  manipulations  (such  as  the  cleaning  and  dis- 
tilling of  mercury,  soldering,  glass  blowing,  glass  cutting),  the  use 
of  some  instruments  of  precision  (such  as  the  cathetometer,  the  divid- 
ing engine,  the  balance,  mercury  air  pumps  and  gauges,  etc.).  A. 
Zeleny. 

92.  Teachers'  Course.  Methods  of  presentation:  selection  of  lecture  and 
laboratory   experiments ;    laboratory   management.     A.    Zeleny. 

101-102.  Dynamics.  Some  problems  in  dynamics  which  are  essential  for 
advanced  physics  and  chemistry.     Erikson. 

171a.  Advanced  Physical  Measurements.  Individual  work  in  the  labor- 
atory on  topics  especially  chosen  to  serve  best  the  needs  and  capac- 
ity of  each  student ;  intended  to  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  more 
intricate  physical  measurements.     J.  Zeleny. 

173b.  Advanced  Physical  Measurements.  The  same  as  Course  171a 
except  that  twice  as  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject.     J.  Zeleny. 

Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  other  courses  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  William  A.  Schaper  ;  Associate  Professors  Cephas  D.  Allin, 
Jeremiah  S.  Young. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  in   Political  Science. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits  in  Political  Science. 
Unless  registered  in  a  combined  Academic-Professional  course,  students 
taking  a  major  in  Political  Science  must  take  a  minor  in  Economics,  and 
vice  versa;  and  must  take  additional  supporting  subjects  (eighteen  credits) 
selected    from    other    courses    in    Economics,    Political    Science,    History, 
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Sociology,   Psychology  or    Philosophy;   or   from   other   subjects   according 
to  individual  arrangements  with  advisers. 


COURSES 


No. 


la 

Title 

Introductor 
American  Government 

Credits 
y  Courses 
3 
3 

ourses 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

bourses 

2 

2 

Courses 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
6 

Offered  to 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 
Jr  ,  sr. 
Jr.,  sr. 

Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

Sr. 

Sr. 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
Jr.,  sr.,grad. 

Jr.,sr.,  grad. 
Sr.,  grad. 

Prereq.  courses 

lb 

3. 

5 

General  C 
Comparative  Government 

6. 
8. 
9, 

Municipal  Administration 

State  and  Local  Government 

Colonial  Administration 

11. 

13 

Jurisprudence 

14 

13 

16. 

25. 
26. 

101. 

Comparative  Latin-American 
Government 

Special  ( 

American  Govt.  (Engineers) 

Commercial  Law  (Engineers) 

Advanced 
Constitutional  Law 

1 

None 
25 

6  credits 

102. 
104. 

Modern  Political  Thought 

Political  Parties 

6  credits 
6  credits  or 

105. 
106. 
108 

Comparative  Administration 

Legislative  Power  and  Methods. . . 

1  and  History 

5-6 
6  credits 
6  credits 

109. 
110, 

Diplomacy 

6  credits  or 
1  and  History 
156 
1  &  3,  or  109 

111. 

112. 
202. 

Government  of  the  British  Empire. 

Comparative  Federal  Government. 
Seminar 

6  credits  or 
1    and      His- 
tory 7 

6  credits 

12  credits 

la.  American  Government.  Organization  and  actual  workings  of  the 
national  government ;  nature  and  origin  of  the  American  governmental 
system;  important  statutes  on  naturalization,  organization  of  the 
judiciary  and  of  executive  departments,  interstate  commerce,  trusts, 
etc.  If  possible,  History  5-6  should  accompany  or  follow  this  course. 
Schaper,  Young,  Allin. 

lb..   American  Government.     Same  as  Course  la. 

3.  Comparative  Government.  The  organization  and  workings  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  great  European  powers  of  to-day.     Allin. 

5.  Municipal  Organization.     A  study  of  the  organization  of  modern  city 
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governments  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  growth  of  cities,  their  relation  to  the  state,  the  various  forms  of 
charters,  and  methods  of  securing  them,  selection  of  city  officials, 
municipal  politics,  recent  exposures  of  municipal  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption, with  proposed  remedies,  including  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
typical  American  cities.     Schaper. 

6.  Municipal  Administration.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  modern  city 
governments  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Municipal  finance,  police,  sanitation,  public  works,  public  utilities,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation.     The  legal   standing  of  the  city.     Schaper. 

8.  State  and  Local  Government.     A  comparison  of   our  state  constitu- 

tions ;  relations  of  the  states  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  local 
units  of  government;  recent  experiments  such  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum,   the   recall,   primary   systems   of    nominating.     Young. 

9.  Colonial    Administration.     The    principal    classes    of    colonies;    the 

causes  of  colonization ;  the  social,  economic,  and  political  tendencies 
of  colonial  development ;  imperial  relations,  preferential  trade  and 
independence ;  the  political  systems  of  modern  colonial  governments. 
Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Allin. 

11.  The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  Those  human  relations  requiring 
legal  regulation  considered  from  the  American  point  of  view ;  the 
nature  and  source  of  law,  status,  rights  and  wrongs,  partnership,  cor- 
porations, etc. ;  practice  in  looking  up  cases  and  summarizing  leading 
principles.  For  active  citizenship  and  for  the  study  of  law.  Text, 
with  lectures  and  assigned  readings.   Not  offered  in  1914-15.    Schaper. 

13.  Elements  of  Business  Law,  Part  I.  The  principles  of  law  governing 
ordinary  business  transactions.  So  much  of  the  law  taught  as  every 
educated  man  ought  to  know  for  his  guidance  in  every-day  business 
affairs.  The  general  law  of  contracts,  bankruptcy,  agency,  and  sales. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  cases,  and  quizzes.     Young. 

14.  Business  Law,  Part  II.     The  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  of  part- 

nerships, and  of  corporations.  Lectures,  cases,  assigned  readings,  and 
quizzes.     Young. 

16.  Comparative  Latin  American  Governments.  The  governments  and 
political  conditions  of  Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile,  and  Mexico.  Text, 
lectures,  and  assigned  readings.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Schaper. 

25.  American  Government  (Engineers).     Allin. 

26.  Commercial  Law   (Engineers).     Young. 

101.  American  Constitutional  Law.  Constitutional  law,  its  origin  and 
nature  ;   American  constitutions,  how  made  and  amended ;  the  courts 
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and  the  development  of  the  Constitution  ;  Federal  and  State  rela- 
tions;  the  territories,  their  acquisition  and  government;  citizenship. 
ScHAPER.. 

102.  Modern  Political  Thought.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  mod- 
ern state ;  sovereignty ;  the  growth  of  democracy ;  the  decline  of  indi- 
vidualism; the  increase  of  governmental  activities;  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  political  thought  from  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  to  the 
present  time.     Schaper. 

104.  Political  Parties.  An  advanced  course  in  political  parties,  their 
origin,  development,  and  function.  Methods  of  making  nominations, 
securing  minority  representation,  the  recall,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, etc.     Text,  lectures,  and  special  topics.     Schaper. 

105.  Comparative  Administration.  Administration  as  a  science ;  its 
origin  and  development;  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  systems  of 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  officers,  the  merit  systems,  and  special  administra- 
tive tribunals.     Young. 

106.  Legislative  Power  and  Methods.  Source  and  scope  of  the  legis- 
lative power ;  methods  used  by  legislative  bodies ;  current  public  ques- 
tions; formulation  and  defense  of  legislative  bills.  Text,  lectures, 
cases,  and  special  topics.     Young. 

108.  The  Police  Power.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  police  power ;  the 
public  welfare,  including  safety,  order,  morals,  and  protection  against 
business  fraud  and  oppression ;  the  fundamental  rights  under  the 
police  power.     Young. 

109.  Diplomacy.  The  growth  of  international  relations;  the  mode  of 
conducting  foreign  affairs ;  diplomatic  and  consular  service ;  the  fram- 
ing, interpretation,  and  termination  of  treaties  and  compacts.     Allin. 

110.  International  Law.  Nature,  sources,  and  sanction  of  international 
law;  the  status  of  nations,  the  rules  of  peace,  neutrality,  and  war.  and 
the  arbitration  movement.     Allin. 

111.  The  Government  and  Politics  of  England  and  the  British  Em- 
pire.    Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Allin. 

112.  Comparative  Federal  Government.  Ancient  and  modern  federal 
unions,  especially  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  the  South  African  Union  and  the  proposals 
for   Imperial  federation.     Allin. 

201-202.  Seminar  in  Political  Science.  Research  in  the  field  of  Polit- 
ical Science;  the  discussion  of  current  problems  in  politics  and  admin- 
istration.    Schaper,  Young,  Allin. 
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RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professors  Joseph  M.  Thomas*  Margaret  Sweeney;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Daniel  Ford,  Charles  W.  Nichols*,  Sidney  F.  Pattison,  Anna 
H.  Phelan,  Frank  M.  Rarig  ;  Instructors  Jay  L.  Chesnutt,  B. 
Vincent  Crawford,  Haldor  Gislason,  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Arthur 
J.  Tieje,  Helen  A.  Whitney. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  (/  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  in  addition  to  Course   1-2. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  including  Courses  11-12 
and  15-16,  in  addition  to  Course  1-2,  together  with  twelve  credits  in  Eng- 
lish. Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  other  courses  announced  in   Rhetoric. 


COURSES 

No.                                        Title  Credits        Offered  to 

11-12.  Exposition  Description,  Narration  6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

15-16.  Exposition  and  Argument 6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

41-42.   Public  Speaking 6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

45-46.  Argumentation  and  Debate 6  Soph.,  jr.,  sr. 

81-82.   Interpretative  Reading 6  Jr.,  sr. 

83-84.  Advanced  Public  Speaking 6  Jr.,  sr. 

102.  Versification 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

103-104.  Studies  in  Structure  and  Style.  .  .  6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

107.  Imitative  Writing 3  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

110.  Short-Story  Writing 3  Jr,.  sr.,  grad. 

111-112.  Essay  Writing 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

119-120.  Seminar  in  Writing 4  Sr.,grad. 

201-202.  Seminar  in  Rhetoric 6  Sr.,  grad. 


Prereq.  courses 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 

See  statement 
1-2,  41-42 
1-2,  41-42 
1-2,      11-12      or" 

15-16 
1-2,      11-12      or 

15-16 
1-2,      11-12      or 

15-16 
1-2,      11-12      or 

15-16 
1-2,      11-12      or 

15-16 
See  statement 
See  statement 


RHETORIC 

11-12.  Exposition,  Description,  and  Narration.  In  the  first  semester 
the  analysis  of  specimens  of  exposition  ;  short  themes  and  fortnightly 
essays,  with  emphasis  on  careful  planning  and  amplification.  In  the 
second  semester,  the  same  general  plan  applied  to  description  and 
narration.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  Course  15-16. 
Pattison,  Phelan,  Skinner,  Whitney. 

15-16.  Exposition  and  Argument.  The  first  semester,  exposition;  the 
second,  argument.  The  study  of  a  text  and  the  analysis  of  speci- 
mens, accompanied  by  weekly  essays  and  shorter  themes.  Not  open 
to  those  who  have  credit  for  Course   11-12.     Crawford,  Tieje. 


Absent  on  leave,  1914-1915. 
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102.  Versification.  The  nature  of  poetry  and  a  detailed  analysis  of 
English  meters  and  of  the  various  English  verse  forms.  The  theory 
accompanied  by  criticism  of  current  poetry  and  practice  in  writing 
verse.     Skinner. 

103-104.  Studies  in  Structure  and  Style.  Theory  of  structure  and 
style;  rhetorical  analysis  of  standard  English  prose;  themes  based 
on  personal  observation,  current  reading,  and  investigation  ;  prepara- 
tion of  essays   with   particular  classes  of  readers  in  view.     Ford. 

107.  Imitative  Writing.  The  principles  of  structure,  diction,  and  style, 
which  underlie  the  work  of  leading  English  writers;  application  of 
these  principles  in  both  imitative  and  original  compositions.  Whit- 
ney. 

110.  Short-Story  Writing.  The  technique  of  the  short  story,  accom- 
panied by  constructive  work  in  story  writing.     Whitney. 

111-112.  Essay  Writing.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  such  forms  of  the 
essay  as  the  didactic,  the  biographical,  the  critical,  the  informal;  op- 
portunity for  extended  composition.  Two  essays  a  semester.  In- 
dividual aid  given  to  the  student  in  the  gathering  of  material,  the 
planning  of  each  paper,  and  the  criticism  of  each  essay.  Analysis 
of  a  considerable  body  of  modern  essays.     Pattison. 

119-120.  Seminar  in  Writing.  For  a  limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents who  write  with  facility,  and  who  desire  personal  criticism  and 
direction.  Criticism  of  manuscripts  submitted  for  inspection,  with 
lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  composition. 
Open  with  special  permission  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  Courses  1-2,  11-12  or  15-16,  and  at  least  one  other 
course.     Phelan. 

201-202.  Seminar  in  Rhetoric.  For  those  who  are  specializing  in  Rhe- 
toric and  Composition.  Lectures,  reports,  and  theses  on  special 
problems  of  rhetorical  theory.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students 
who  have  completed  Courses  1-2,  11-12  or  15-16,  and  at  least  one 
other  course.     Not  given  in   1914-15.     Thomas. 


PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

41-42.  A  General  Course  in  Public  Speaking.  The  fundamentals  of 
effective  speaking;  breathing,  voice-production,  enunciation,  and 
action ;  delivery  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  well-known  writers 
and  speakers ;  the  principles  underlying  the  making  of  the  speech 
applied  in  both  oral  and  written  compositions.  Rarig,  Gislason, 
Chesnutt. 

45-46.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  science  of  argumentation  and 
the   art   of   debate;    the   processes   of   reasoning   and   their   application 
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to  written  and  spoken  argument;  argumentative  writings  analyzed 
and  briefed ;  illustrative  debates,  including  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates, carefully  studied:  practical  exercises  in  debate  and  forensics. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Rhetoric  1-2  and  41-42,  or  Rhetoric 
1-2  and  have  had  training  in  debating  in  preparatory  school.    Gislasox. 

Interpretative  Reading.  The  interpretation  and  expression  of  the 
various  forms  of  literature,  such  as  the  essay,  the  short  story,  lyric 
and  narrative  poetry,  and  the  drama.  The  aim  is  intelligent  and 
sympathetic   reading.     Rarig. 

83-84.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of 
oratorical  style ;  analysis  of  the  masterpieces  of  representative  ora- 
tors and  application  of  the  principles  of  style  thus  discovered  in 
written  and  extemporaneous  speeches.  Individual  criticism  and  di- 
rection. Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  Pillsbury  contest  should 
register  for  this  course.     Rarig. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

Professors  Everett  Ward  Olmsted,  Colbert  Searles  ;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Jules  T.  Frelix  ;  Instructors  Robert  U.  Lagow,  Ruth  Shepard 
Phelps*.  E.  K.  Sirich  :  Assistant  Homer  A.  Desmarais. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  (sixteen  credits  if  Course 
1-2  is  included). 

For  a  Major,  not  less  than  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  not  in- 
cluding Course  1-2.  together  with  reinforcing  subjects  selected  from 
French.  Italian,  Spanish.  Philology.  Latin,  English.  Greek.  German,  ad- 
vanced Scandinavian.  Philosophy,  History. 

COURSES 
Xo.  Title  Credits        Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

1-2.  Beginning  French 10f  Fr.,  soph.  None 

3-4.  Intermediate  French 6t  Soph.,  jr.  1-2 

5-6.  Survey  of  French  Literature 6f  Jr.,  sr.  3-4 

7-8.  Elem.  French  Conv.  and  Comp. .  .  4f  Soph.,  jr.  1-2 

31-32,  Beginning  Spanish 6f  Soph.,  jr.  None 

41-42.  Beginning  Italian 6t  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.         None 

51-52.  Adv.  French  Conv.  and  Comp. ...  4f  Jr.,  sr.  3-4  and  7-8 

61-62.  Intermediate  Spanish 6t  Jr.,  sr.  31-32 

101-102.  17th-Cent.  French  Lit 6t  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

103-104.  18th-Cent.  French  Lit 6f  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

105-106.  19th-Cent.  French  Lit 6t  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6 

107-108.  16th-Cent.  French  Lit 6f  Sr.,  grad.  5-6 

109-110.  Seminar  in  French  Drama 2f  Sr.,  grad.  101-102  or  103- 

104    or     105- 
109 

145-146.  Spanish  Drama 4t  Sr.,  grad.  61-62 

147-148.  Spanish  Novel 4t  Sr..  grad.  61-62 

173-174.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio..  .  6t  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  41-42 

175-176.  Modern  Italian  Poetry 6f  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  41-42 

tBoth  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  allowed  for  the  first  semester. 
♦Absent  on  leave  1914-15. 
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INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

French 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Grammar,  composition,  and  reading;  increased 
use  of  French  in  the  classroom.  Selections  from  modern  prose  and 
poetry.     Frelin,  Desmarais. 

5-6.  General  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
assigned  readings.  Designed  to  cover  the  whole  period  in  historical 
outline,  and  to  prepare  for  a  more  minute  study  of  special  periods. 
Selections   from  representative  authors.     Olmsted. 

7-8.  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Conversation 
based  on  modern   French   life.     Frelin. 

51-52.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Conversa- 
tions on  French  history,  literature,  the  drama.     Frelin. 

Spanish 

31-32.  Beginning  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation,  and 
composition;   selected  reading  in  easy  prose.     Olmsted. 

61-62.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition; 
reading  of  modern  novels  and  dramas. 

Italian 

41-42.  Beginning  Italian.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition;  selected 
readings. 

ADVANCED   COURSES 

French 

101-102.  Seventeenth- Century  Literature.  Prose,  poetry,  and  drama; 
the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal,  La 
Bruyere,  et  al.  Reports  on  collateral  readings ;  lectures ;  composi- 
tions.   Olmsted. 

103-104.  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.     Lectures,  reading,  reports. 

105-106.  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  The  Romantic  and  other 
movements    down    to    recent   time.     Lectures,    reading,    reports. 

107-108.  Sixteenth-Century   Literature.     Lectures,   reading,   reports. 

109-110.  Seminar   in   French    Drama. 

Spanish  and  Italian 

145-146.  Spanish  Drama.  Guillen  de  Castro,  Tirzo  de  Molina,  Caldcron, 
etc.    Olmsted. 
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147-148.  Spanish    Novel.     Not   to  be  given   in   1914-15.     Olmsted. 

173-174.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  An  introduction  to  the  works 
of  these  authors;  reading-  in  class,  lectures,  reports,  and  collateral 
reading.     Not  offered  in   1914-15.     Phei.i's. 

175-176.  Modern  Italian  Poetry.  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  poetry  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Lectures,  reports,  and  collateral  reading.  Not  offered 
in  1914-15.     Phelps. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
Professors  Gisle  Bothne,  Andrew  A.   Stomberg. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a  Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen  credits,  not  including  Courses  1-2, 
5-6. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  not  including  Courses 
1-2  and  5-6,  are  required.  Students  may  select  additional  work,  on  the 
approval  of  the  Committee,  from  other  courses  announced  in  Scandi- 
navian. 

COURSES 

No.  Title  Credits        Offered  to  Prereq.  courses 

1-2.  Beginning  Norwegian 10*  All  None 

3-4.  Advanced  Norwegian 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  1-2 

5-6.   Beginning  Swedish 10*  All  None 

7-8.  Advanced  Swedish 6*  Soph.,  jr.,  sr.  5-6 

101-102.  Modern  Norwegian  Literature. ...  6*  Jr.,  sr.  1-2  and  3-4 

103.  Early  Norwegian  Literature  2  Sr.,  grad.  101-102 

104.  Ibsen 2  Sr.,  grad.  101-102 

105-106.  History  of  Northern  Europe 6  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  See  statement 

107-108.  Swedish  Literature 6*  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  5-6  and  7-8 

109.  Strindberg 2  Sr.,  grad.  107-108 

112.   Modern  Danish  Literature 2  Jr.,  sr.,  grad.  1-2  and  3-4  or 

5-6  and  7-8 

113-114.  Old  Norse  (Icelandic) 4  Sr.,  grad.  1-2  and  3-4  or 

5-6  and  7-8 
*Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

1-2.  Beginning  Norwegian.  Grammar,  composition,  select  reading  in 
easy  prose  and  poetry.     Bothne. 

3-4.  Advanced  Norwegian.  Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  elemen- 
tary history  of  literature,  and  select  works  of  modern  authors. 
Bothne. 

5-6.  Beginning  Swedish.  Grammar,  composition,  select  reading  in  easy 
prose  and  verse.     Stomberg. 

7-8.  Advanced  Swedish.  First  semester  :  grammar,  composition,  and  con- 
versation ;  prose  texts.     Second  semester :  an  elementary  study  of  the 
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literature  of   Sweden   and   reading  of   Tegner's   Fritiofs   Saga.     Stom- 

BERG. 

101-102.  Modern  NORWEGIAN  Literature.  Norwegian  literature  from 
1814  to  the  present  day.     Bothne. 

103.  Early  Norwegian  Literature.  Selected  sagas,  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish folk-songs,  Holberg,  Wessel.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Bothne. 

104.  Ibsen.     Lectures,   reading,  and   interpretation.     Bothne. 

105-106.  History  of  Northern  Europe.  History  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  from  the  earliest  period  to  recent  times.  Prerequisites : 
Courses  1-2  and  3-4  or  5-6  and  7-8  or  Courses  1,  2,  or  3  in  History. 
A  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  not  required.  Stom- 
berg. 

107-108.  Swedish  Literature.  History  of  Swedish  literature  from  1719 
to  the  present  time.  History  of  the  literature  and  study  of  modern 
authors,  including  Selma  Lagerlof,  Geijerstam,  Strindberg.  Stom- 
berg. 

109.  Strindberg.     Lectures,  reading,  and  interpretation.     Stomberg. 

112.  Modern  Danish  Literature.  From  Oehlenschlager  to  the  present 
time.     Bothne. 

113-114.  Old  Norse  (Icelandic).  Grammar  and  reading.  Gunnlaugs  Saga 
Ormstungu.     Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Bothne. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors  Samuel  G.  Smith,  Albert  Ernest  Jenks;  Instructor  Albert 
X.  Gii.bertson. 


GENERAL  LECTURES  IN   SOCIOLOGY 

President  Vincent  will  lecture  to  the  students  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  on  Social 
Theories  and  Methods  of  Investigation. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  a   Minor,  twelve  to  eighteen   credis. 

For  a  Major,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  credits,  together  with  reinforc- 
ing subjects  selected  from  Animal  Biology,  Economics,  Geology,  History, 
1'nlitics.    Psychology,   and   additional   Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
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COURSES 

No.                                        Title  Credits 

Introductory  Courses 

la.  Descriptive  Sociology 3 

lb.   Descriptive  Sociology 3 

3a.  Elements  of  Sociology 3 

3b.  Elements  of  Sociology 3 

5.  Culture  Anthropology 3 

General  Cotirses 

9.  Social  Pathology 3 

10.  Social  Groups 3 

12.  Ethnology 3 

15.  Institutions 3 

17.  Social  Psychology 3 

Advanced  Courses 

102.  Social  Theory 3 

105.  Biblical  Sociology 3 

108.  Philippine  People 3 

110.  Physical  Anthropology 3 

112.  American  Negro 3 

1 13.  American  People 3 

114.  American  People  (Cont'd) 3 

117.  Modern  Social  Institutions 3 

1 20.  Social  Evolution 3 

121.  Seminar  in  Social  Problems 3 

123.  Seminar  in  Anthropology 3 


Offered  to 

Prereq. course  s 

Soph.,  jr. 

None 

Soph.,  jr. 

None 

Soph.,  jr. 

None 

Soph.,  jr. 

None 

Jr.,  sr 

None 

Jr.,  sr. 

1  or  3  or  5 

Jr.,  sr. 

1  or  3 

Jr.,  sr. 

1 

Jr.,  sr. 

1  or  3 

Jr.,  sr. 

3  or  General 

Psychology 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

3  or  17,  and  one 

other  course 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

6  credits 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  or  3,  and  one 

other  course 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

See  statement 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  and  one  other 

course 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  or  3,  and  one 

other  course 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 
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Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  or  3,  and  one 

other  course 

Jr.,  sr.,  grad. 

1  or  3,  and  one 

other  course 

Sr.,  grad. 

Four  correlated 

courses       for 

seniors 

Sr.,  grad. 

Four  correlated 

courses       for 

seniors 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

la.  Descriptive  Sociology.  Concrete  data  concerning  human  association, 
showing  groups  of  peoples  living  in  the  four  grades  of  culture  called 
savagery,  barbarism,  civilization,  and  enlightenment ;  the  activities  and 
institutions  natural  and  peculiar  to  the  several  groups  studied.  Text- 
book,  lectures,    and   assigned   readings.     Jenks,   Gilbertson. 

lb.  Descriptive  Sociology.     Same  as  Course  la. 

3a.  Elements  of  Sociology.  To  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
modern  sociology,  for  such  special  sociological  investigations  as  stu- 
dents   may    wish    to    make.     Textbook,    lectures,    assigned    readings. 

3b.  Elements  of  Sociology.     Same  as  Course  3a. 


5.  Culture  Anthropology.     An   elementary   course.     The  essential   char- 
acteristics of   mankind  and  the   general   features  of   the  several   races 
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of  men  ;  the  origin  and  development  of  the  series  of  activities  and 
various  institutions  which  have  had  their  beginnings  in  primitive 
society.     Textbooks,    lectures,    assigned    readings,    and    thesis.     Jenks. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

9.  Social   Pathology.     Charities  and  corrections,   dealing  especially   with 

problems  of  poverty,  crime,  insanity,  and  social  degeneration ;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  child  problem  and  methods  of  social  amelioration. 
Smith. 

10.  Social  Groups.  The  clan  and  the  village  in  primitive  life;  demography 
and  the  effect  of  environment  upon  social  organization;  a  comparison 
with  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  the  modern  city. 

12.  Ethnology.  The  different  races  of  men  natural  to  America,  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania ;  the  various  historical  classifications  of 
men  into  races ;  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  several 
races  and  sub-races ;  the  future  development  of  races ;  ethnological 
problems.      Textbooks,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis.     Jexks, 

GlLBERTSON. 

15.  The  Study  of  Institutions.  The  genesis  of  custom  and  the  begin- 
nings of  law  with  the  geographical  and  race  influence  in  the  growth 
of  states  ;  the  various  forms  of  the  family  and  their  relation  to  forms 
of  civilization.    Not  offered  in  1914-15.     Smith. 

17.  Social  Psychology.  The  social  mind,  public  opinion,  impulsive  and 
rational  social  action,  fashion,  convention  and  custom,  the  mob  and 
the  crowd ;  an  examination  of  the  theories  of  Giddings,  Tarde,  Bald- 
win, Ross,  and  McDougall. 


ADVANCED    COURSES 

102.  Social  Theory.  The  foundations  of  sociology ;  the  leading  Amer- 
ican, English,  French,  and  German  writers  and  their  methods  of 
approach   to   the   science   and    the    leading    results   they   have    secured. 

105.  Biblical  Sociology.  The  development  of  Hebrew  institutions,  espe- 
cially the  church,  the  family,  and  the  state  ;  a  comparison  of  similar 
institutions  among  people  of  like  condition  of  culture  ;  the  effect  upon 
Israel  of  the  geography  of  Palestine,  an  account  of  its  contact  with 
others  peoples,  and  the  development  of  its  religious  ideas.     Smith. 

108.  The  Philippine  People.  The  geography,  natural  resources,  and 
ethnology  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  comparative  study  of  the  four 
large  ethnic  and  culture  groups  of  people;  tropical  influences;  the 
present  policy  of  the  Insular  Civil  Government  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
modify  the  natural  characteristics  and  modern  culture  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  effect  American  home  interests  in  the  Orient.     Lectures, 
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illustrated  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis.    Jenks,  Gilbertson. 

110.  Physical  Anthropology.  The  physical  variations  in  the  human 
body,  with  special  attention  to  those  variations  which  distinguish  one 
race  or  group  of  men  from  another ;  the  cause  and  significance  of 
such  variations ;  the  physical  evolution  of  the  human  body  and  fore- 
cast of  its  future.  Six  lectures  on  the  development  and  anatomy  of 
the  human  brain  given  by  Associate  Professor  Charles  A.  Erdmann, 
of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Of  prime  importance  to  advanced  students 
preparing  for  the  medical  course.  Textbook,  lectures,  laboratory  work, 
assigned  readings,  and  thesis.  Prerequisites,  Course  5,  or  Course  1-2 
in  Animal  Biology,  and  one  other  course  in  the  department.     Jenks, 

GlLBERTSON. 

112.  The  American  Negro.  The  negro's  African  tribal  kinsmen,  and 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  American  negro  race  from  the  birth 
of  American  slavery;  the  present  characteristics,  traits,  and  condi- 
tions of  the  negro;  the  developing  tendencies  and  the  probable  future 
of  the  American  negro  race.  Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  thesis.    Jenks,  Gilbertson. 

113.  The  American  People.  The  distribution  in  the  United  States  of 
the  different  peoples  of  the  world  found  here ;  the  natural  genius  of 
the  peculiar  home  development  of  these  peoples,  and  the  modifications 
of  this  development  in  America ;  the  dominant  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  cultural  characteristics  of  each  people,  and  their  relative  impor- 
tance to  the  nation.  Textbook,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  thesis. 
Jenks. 

114.  The  American  People  (Continued).  A  continuation  of  Course  113. 
The  facts  and  forces  of  amalgamation  and  assimilation  in  America ; 
essential  and  unique  historical  Americanisms  and  their  value  and  viril- 
ity for  the  future ;  America's  ethnic  problems.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  thesis.    Jenks,  Gilbertson. 

117.  Modern  Social  Institutions.  The  fundamental  social  institution, 
the  family,  and  the  development  of  modern  industrial,  political,  educa- 
tional, and  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  their  relation  to  human  prog- 
ress. 

120.  Social  Evolution.  Evolution  in  its  relation  to  social  progress;  the 
factors  which  compose  a  standard  of  social  progress  ;  the  direction  of 
social  progress ;  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  standards  and 
rational  sanctions  by  which  social  progress  may  be  determined. 

121.  Seminar  in  Social  Problems.  An  advanced  course  of  method  and 
independent  research.     Smith. 

123.  Seminar  in  Anthropology.  An  advanced  course  of  method  and  in- 
dependent research.    Jenks. 


